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Surely Sober Second Thought 
Will Prevent Any Such Blunder 













In an interview given 
on the occasion of the 
former eliort to increase 
radically the postal rate 
on the advertising sec 
tions Ol Magazines, 
Woodrow Wilson, then 
Governor of New Jersey, 
was quoted as follows 





He 
Said: 


“It must be that those who are proposing this change of 
rates [magazine postal rate increase] do not comprehend the 
effect it would have. A tax upon the business of the more 
widely circulated magazines and periodicals would be a tax 
upon their means of living and performing their functions. 

They obtain their circulation by their direct appeal to the 
popular thought. Their circulation attracts advertisers. Their 
advertisements enable them to pay their writers and to enlarge 
their enterprise and influence. 

[his proposed new postal rate would be a direct tax, and 
a very serious one, upon the formation and expression of opin- 
ion—its more deliberate formation and expression just at a 
time when opinion is concerning itself actively and effectively 
with the deepest problems of our politics and our social life. 

To make such a change now, whatever its intentions in 
the minds of those who propose it, would be to attack and 
embarrass the free processes of opinion. 

“Surely sober second thought will prevent any such mis- 
chievous blunder.’ 





When the British in 1774 desired to curb the growing spirit of independence 
among our forefathers, they raised the postal rates on the newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals of that day to a prohibitive cost 

Now, one hundred and forty-two years later, a Congress of the United States 
raised postage rates on newspapers and periodicals by increases of from 50 to goo 
per cent! The logic of high cost is inevitable—reading will be decreased. The eco 
nomic law that huge cost means decreased consumption is quite inevitable whether 
it is put in action by autocratic royalty or by the hasty thoughtlessness of our 
republic 

Phis restriction by huge postal increases on such reading matter is made at a 
time when this country is passing through the greatest crisis in its history; when 
the widest possible reading is to be desired for information as to the great problems 
we are dealing with; and when every stimulus to patriotism and self-sacrifice is 
vital to our idealism 

And yet in such a time and under such circumstances Congress passed a law that 
will limit, through huge postal increases, the circulation of periodicals and periodi 
cal reading by tens of thousands of readers. 

It was not a war tax. For Congressman Claude Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, who is its champion, stated “the provision increasing the 
rates on second-class’ (magazines and periodicals) “‘mail matter proposed is not 
in the nature of a tax And, continuing, he added: “We propose for this provision 
to continue after the war terminates It is, therefore, admittedly postal legisla 
tion—and yet postal legislation that never emanated from the Postal Committee 
ol Congre ss or was passed upon by it! 

It was not a war tax. Even though it was imbedded as a “rider” in the War 
Revenue Act by the House of Representatives and the country compelled to take 
the rider or see the vital War Revenue Act held up—after the United States Senate 
had twice rejected it—and in that same session after full hearings and discussion 
were refused by the Ways and Means Committee. 

\s to a war tax necessity: the periodical publishers offered the entire profits of 
their business during the war as tax revenue to Congress in place of this destructive 
legislation that means destruction of reading as well as of publishing 

This 50 to goo per cent postage increase on the periodical reading matter of the 
nation was accomplished by enacting a postage “‘zone”’ system, whereby readers 
remote from the city of publication are penalized by increasing heavy postage 
charges according to the extent of the remoteness of their home This “zone” 
postal system and principle was abolished by President Abraham Lincoln in 1863 
And since that date postal commissions investigating postal affairs have denounced 
such a “‘zone"’ system as has now been imposed 

This is the law—the most disastrous and destructive law ever passed in the 
history of postal legislation! Huge postage increases will destroy reading and the 
opportunities for periodical reading today just as certainly as it did in 1774, when 
the old royal and despotic authority deliberately raised postage rates for the pur 
pose of destroying reading matter and its accessibility 

Che proponents of this destructive postal legislation have claimed that there 
was a postal deficit. The United States Post Office Department showed that the 
revenues exceeded all expenses last year by $0,836,211.90 (Report of Postmaster 
General 

The proponents of this disastrous postal law claim that the Post Office loses 
eighty iaillens of dollars a year in the magazine postal service to the re: ide rs of 
this nation. The Postmaster General's report for last year shows that the “total 
shipments of { pe sriodicals by freight’’ during the year 1917 consisted of 4,367 carloads 
weighing 127,208,781 pounds at a cost of $686,608.75—or a shade over one-half cent 
a pound! They receive one cent a pound. 


And Canada sends all periodicals from anywhere to 
anywhere in Canada at one-quarter of a cent a pound. 
Why should readers of this nation be given less pro- 
gressive legislation than Canada ? 


The guesswork “cost” figures advanced by the proponents of this disastrous law 
were shattered by Congressman Steenerson of Minnesota in Congress, when he 
showed that if such “‘cost” figures were correct that the Government must have 
spent $500,500,000 for periodical mail when, as @ matter of fact, the Department 
spent only $306,000,000! 

The words of Woodrow Wilson are noteworthy. They might have been written 
yesterday, so apt is the description and so pointed and stinging is his indictment of 
the dull folly and destructiveness of this postal legislation. 

‘Surely sober second thought will prevent any such mischievous blunder.” 

Will you help to repeal this unjust and disastrous law? 

Write to your Congressman at once. If you don’t know who your Congressman 
is, ask at your post office 

Bring these facts to the attention of your church, your society or the organiza- 
tion to which you belong; adopt resolutions demanding the repeal of this destructive 
law. Send a copy to me. 

Hundreds of associations—business organizations and women’s clubs—have 
adopted resolutions denouncing this destructive postal law. Be one of them! 

Discuss it with a friend now and then—and if you will help—enroll and send your 
name, address and State to Charles Johnson Post, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 
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Wy hen— 


By Maurice Switzer 





Illustration by CHARLES SARKA 


HEN autumn’s gold and umber, 
Or the emerald of spring, 
Lull your senses into slumber; 
When your heart should leap 
and sing; 
When Phoebus, low descending, 
Tints the snow-capped peaks with rose, 
And you miss the color-blending, 
And only see the snows; 
\W hen you find no recreation 
Beside the purling brooks, 
N6 whit of inspiration 
*Twixt the covers of your books; 
When you look with cold suspicion 
Into frankly honest eyes; 
When foolish superstition 
Sane reasoning defies; 





; 7s Ta \\ hen healthy moderation 
4) re Seems beyond your weakened will; 
wo! When in scandal or sensation 
You alone can find a thrill; 
Am When your appetite is jaded; 
| fo = When you lie awake in bed 
=// SS Till the pallid stars have faded 
i And the east is tinged with red; 
ea ty When the things you buy f y 
— en the things you buy for money 
Yet. No longer yield a joy; 
aw 2 When you shun the places sunny 


For the shadows that decoy; 
When of pleasures vain and idle 

You have run the gamut through, 
Till something suicidal 

Holds the one appeal that’s new; 
When vou feel that life’s a gamble, 

That the stakes are tawdry, cheap; 
When your mind’s been on the ramble 

While vour hands have been asleep; 
Then—perhaps, in emulation 

Of the hookah-smoking Turk, 
Your life’s been one vacation: 

If it has—your cure is WORK! 
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Advanced Styles in the Spirit of the Times 





We shall get away from all this spidery, vampire stuff, and go in for 
the red-blood, outdoor thing. 










The parasol and um- 
brella handles will be 
sword hilts and 
they will slip 
conveniently 
into scab- 
bards. 















Hats 
will, of 
course, 
take on 
military 
trigness. 









? There’s 
been noth- 
ing new in ; 

housemaids’ @& 

uniforms for 

I:paulettes will grace many years. Some- 

fair shoulders, and the vanity- thing along the (gm 

boxes and rice-powder flasks Jenny Atkins line would 4‘ 

will assume military lines. be a great relief. 


Exciusive Fasuion Tips ror THE Woman Wuo Is Dotnc HER Bit 
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Ir Att DEPENDS ON THE HAUTEUR OF THE Hat Boy 


What It Costs 


to Own a Hat 


The Derby as a Foe to War-Time Conservation 


By Harry Irving SHumway 


Illustrated by ALBERT HENCKE 


T is only a plain derby, beginning to have the 
permanent duskiness of a peach, in spite of fre- 
quent trips to the hat specialist for rehabilitation. 
It has no claim whatever to any individualism, 
outside of the initials which are inside and don’t 

show anyway. It does not do me justice either. If 
I jam it down a half inch too much in the back, I take 
on a decided Hebraic cast of countenance. And at any 
angle I place it, it gives me a top heavy appearance. 

So why do I cling to it? Why? 

Because anything that cost as much money as that 
derby, deserves, not only care as an investment, but 
respect as a thing of value. People don’t laugh at the 
Koh-i-nor diamond, do they? They never poke fun at 
the Great Ruby? Then why should they be amused at 
my derby? 

It cost a great deal of money. The first time I 
bought it, I mean when I selected it in the hat shop 
and paid for it, supposing that it was wholly mine, the 
price was four dollars. The paying over of four of my 


dollars to the hat man gave me, at least to my simple, 
one-track mind, sole right and title against all pre- 
tenders until the end of the world. But only a simple 
mind could believe a thing like that. 

Alas, like many other things in this surprising world, 
it was not my derby. It never has been and probably 
never will be. For I have been buying it ever since the 
first sale in the shop, almost like one does on the install- 
ment plan. Only the installment plan entails a set 
expenditure each week or month; you know just 
what it is going to be and can be prepared for it. 

But when you get your derby from a hat boy or 
hat girl in hotel, restaurant, theatre or wherever the 
grafters are permitted, you do not know what it will 
cost you. It all depends on the hauteur of the hat boy 
or girl in charge. Some of them have the appearance 
that anything tendered less than fifty cents would be a 


faux pas beyond thought. Then the surroundings play 


such an important part in gaging the amount of blood 
money, or hat money, just as you desire to designate it. 








A mass of towering palms, much marble and occasional 
rugs, means a ransom. Less marble and only one or 
two palms, means less indemnity. And simple mahog- 
any and no palms, means ten cents. 

There are other things that go to determine the 
amount paid over for what was once yours. Your own 
shrewdness and ability to judge human nature helps 
some. Also your nerve can be called upon. Some- 
times it chances that your hat is held in a place to 
which you may never go again. In that case, your 
course of conduct may not be difficult to pursue, though 
perchance painful. 

I should dislike very much to figure up what my 
derby has cost me. Sometimes I think I cannot afford 
to run a derby. It isn’t so much the first cost; it’s the 
up-keep. I was almost tempted to allude to it as over- 
head expense, but refrained, from delicacy, and because 
when I speak of derbies I haven’t the heart to joke. 
Nobody should joke 
about such a solemn 
looking thing as a 
derby, for a more 
solemn, sombre affair 
would be hard to 
find. Itis soempty, 
so. black. Not a 
single rosette or bit 
of cockade to liven 
it up! 

Why do men ever 
select such a piece of 
headgear in the first 
place? I know why 
they hang onto it a 
after they get it, but 
what can be the rea- 
son for wanting one) = L-+::- ‘ 
in the beginning? Nosopy SHOULD Joxt \spout Sucu 
They are not beauti- 
ful on or off the head. They are hard to keep clean. 
Also they dent very easily and grow shabby without 
an effort. It is a mystery. 

There is no sentiment in my case towards my 
derby. I respect it, the same as I respect anything 
that cost a lot of money, but I do not love it. I don’t 
gaze at it with the tenderness I bestow on my tulip 
bed, nor do I look at it with the fondness which my old 
briar pipe inspires. These I would not part with. 

But anyone who will advance to me one-tenth the 
sum which I have paid out, may become the owner of 
one black derby, a trifle fuzzy perhaps, but still capable 
of exciting the envious eyes of hat boys and hat girls. 








Some People You Have Known 
Judge’s Portrait Gallery 
By H. W. Det 
MBs. LETT M. RATTLE has talked continuously 


now for twenty-odd years without having said 
anything. And she isn’t thirty yet. She has told 
so many tales about her childhood and her par- 
ents that nobody cares whether she had any of either. 
Those who have kept a desultory check on her unceasing 
chatter depose that she has been a badly spoiled child, 
an inmate in a girls’ finishing school, a globe trotter, an 





heiress, an actress, a trained nurse, a social butterfly, a 
slum worker and fifty-six or -seven other spectacular 
things. 

Mrs. Rattle is at present interested in shopping, 
auction bridge, lingerie, eugenics, Belgian relief, vers 
libre, the eight-hour day, birth control, film censorship, 
Galsworthy and the waist line. She has opinions on 
every conceivable topic of polite conversation. It is her 
aim to create a type of confabulation in which all the 
participants but one listen—and cuss inwardly. And 
she has it almost perfected. 

Mr. Rattle, who is occasionally heard of but never 
heard from, is reputed to be the “dearest husband on 
earth.”” The little Rattles are precocious and never 
present. They make hundreds of astounding observa- 
tions every day. The Rattles’ home life is just darling. 
Mrs. Rattle will tell you all about it if she happens 
to get started in that direction. 


Conserve Your 
Collar Buttons 


By Farmer Situ 


T is conservative- 
ly estimated that 
there were 1,117,300 
collar buttons lost or 
mislaid in the United 
States during the 
last twelve months, 
to say nothing of the 
lost tempers of thou- 
sands of men. 

Is it not time 
something was done 
to stop this enormous 
waste? The price of 
bones is soaring, the 
price of celluloid is going constantly skyward, while the 
price of gold remains about the same, on a par with coal, 
but collar buttons cannot be made from coal. 

It is important to know just how to conserve collar 
buttons. It is suggested by the National Committee on 
the Conservation of Collar Buttons that the first step 
should be to close up the bottom of all dressers, bureaus 
and chiffoniers. This may be done by carpenters at a 
cost of about $10 for each piece of furniture fixed. 

Housewives are earnestly urged to close up all 
cracks, crevices and holes around the floors and to see 
that there are no corners in any room where collar 
buttons may be lost. It is further suggested that when 
a man is handling a collar button, either taking it from 
his shirt or putting it in, he should stand on a sheet 
placed there by the proper authority, so that if the but- 
ton takes a downward course, it may be easily found. 

Should the suggestions of the committee be followed, 
it is thought that at least five cents will be saved every 
man, every year, in the United States. 

Let us all work together. 


—- —E j 
4 Sote.in Lookinc Tuinc as a Dery 


War Note 
She—They say the more corn bread you eat, the better 
your complexion. 
Her lover—Then I wonder that Hoover doesn’t arrest you for 
hoarding it all. 
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For SEPARATED LOVERS 








Special Aerial Service. Flowers picked in the South today delivered in the North tomorrow 


SHRAPNEL 


By Benjamin De CassEREs 


German scholarship. 


VEN comets are wearing gas-masks as they Puzzle: find the jewel of humanity in the haystack 
approach the earth these days. of 


When the American 
tidal-wave finally hits Europe 
the German boardwalk from 
Ostend to Holland will collapse 
like a dream. 

Germany is bled yellow. 

A Kaiser is known by the books 
he burns. 

The Kaiser’s subjeets and his 
submarines are both full to over- 
flowing. 

The Crown Prince is one of 
the few men whose portrait will 
also serve as a Caricature. 

Nicholas Romanoff: Ecce 
Hobo! 

Here’s to Marse Henry, who 
writes with a sword! 

Sauerkraut is the aroma of 


Kultur. 


Drawn by WitrreD Jones 


Back of the lines in my bridle, 
In the damp of a dawn red lit; 
Seemingly slouchy and idle, 
But really a dewing my bit. 





The Kaiser is the cream of 
Tartars. 

Russia has become a Tower 
of Babble. 

Some kings are born to the 
purple, some achieve the yellow, 
and others have the whitewash 
thrust upon them. 

The first job of a _ people’s 
Reichstag will be to strip the 
court plaster from the German 
nation. 

War, the ruling passion 
strong in debt. 

Beware of the Teuton when 
he comes with camou-flat- 
tery. 

The Kaiser’s press agent for 
twenty-five years has camera- 


flaged the world. 











The Postal Zone Law 












Ste WASHINGTON MONUMENT — 
SECTIONALIZED -¥ 





“ILL GO TO CHURCH 
WHILE | SIT HERE 
AND READ THE 

PAPERS.” 
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Why stop at sectionalizing our periodicals? 


























WAITING FOR 
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Sixes and Sevens: 4y Albert E. Hoyt 


makes a man believe in Genesis and the Garden 
of Eden and the forbidden fruit—to say nothing 
of the brand of cane. 


| an genuine Vermont maple syrup is what 


# 

Anyhow, the Germans haven’t sunk any of those 

ships we didn’t get around to build yet. 
& 

New Jersey Republicans have voted to give their 
wholehearted support to President Wilson, but “to 
oppose the election of Democratic candidates as a parti- 
san proposition.”” Reminds us of the little giri who, 
when her mother didn’t want her to play with little 
boys, because they are so rough, thought maybe she 
nice 


could find “some 
smooth little boys.” 
£ 
\dd war problems: 


What becomes of all the 
peanuts that aren’t eaten 
at the movies? 
* 
Sweet girl débutante 
must wonder at all this 
fuss about saving day- 








and tell you that the fines for violations of the prohibi- 
tory law will nearly offset the loss of liquor taxes, and 
the joke of it is he can’t see the joke of it. 

5. 

Germany believes in the rights of small nations—the 
smaller the fewer. 

¢ 

The Book of Job has been put upon the stage. In 
the Bible Job comes after Esther, but in real life the 
surgeons would come after Job. Think of it—a man 
with almost as many boils as shekels—what a case to 
operate! 

* 

“In winning votes we must not lean on our sex,” 
says Mary O’Neill, the 
Montana suffragist. Lean 
on the men, Mary—they 
like to have you lean, but 
not too lean. 

# 

Uncle Joe Cannon has 
forgiven James Buchan- 
an, and wants to erect a 
monument to him. From 
what we’ve seen of these 


roe J. ANY R FIGARO 


light, when so many monuments to past wor- 
never use any of it till thies, it would be just our 
about noon. luck if Uncle Joe should 
+ take it in his head to for- 
The Russian bureau give us. 
in New York declares * 
that Russia is “sound ) ~ EFT <7 The British took Jeri- 
at the core.” Notatthe ~  —=—~<=> FF VX-/ cho without any Joshua 
esprit de corps, surely. a AES and without any ram’s 
. , horn—but they certainly 
A Prohibitionist will Drawn by Orsox Lowet made the Turk’s look 
look you right in the eye It’s the Little Things That Coun sheepish. 





The Nightmares of a Pacifist--No. 7 
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Photo composition by Perriron MAXweELi 


miles, Willie Bonehead went to bed and dreamed that an American artilleryman playfully 
hurled him out of a sling-shot from the middle of Madison Square to the top of the Flat-Iron 
Building. Willie woke up with a determination to exchange his spats for a pair of military puttees. 


A nit reading about the big German gun that fired shells into Paris from a distance of seventy-six 
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“THey STROLLED OutTsipDE WHILE THE SURGEONS WERE WorRKING OVER PIERRE” 


Conditional Favor 
By J. A. WatpRon 


Illustration by LAwRENCE FELLOws 


T was at a function in Washington on the eve of 
the declaration of war by the United States. 
Social, political and military notables had 
gathered, with legitimately-associated women, 
and the usual number of near-notables and _ no- 
bodies who manage to squeeze into such affairs. 

A striking figure among them was Lionel Lloyd 
Norvice, a fine, upstanding young Englishman con- 
nected with the British Embassy and a social favorite. 
During the evening he had shown a persistent partiality 
for Miss Esther Warding, whom he skilfully maneuvered 
into the conservatory, which was large enough for par- 
tial isolation even at a function. 

Miss Warding was the daughter of an oil magnate 
who had other claims to distinction than mere money. 
Young Norvice had known her for a year. Persons in 
society who note the friendships of the young had begun 
to talk of a match. The young man’s attachment was 
purely sentimental, unmixed with the material hope 


that inspires so many young men in such cases. Miss 
Warding was both attractive and strongly individual, 
a combination unusual in a young woman. 

“I’ve asked you here for a moment,” the young man 
said, not without a little embarrassment, “to say some- 
thing I’ve wanted to say for a long time. I’ve fancied 
you care for me a little, and I want to put things right. 
Will you marry me?” 

“You express your main idea clearly,” she re- 
sponded, smiling up at him, “‘but haven’t you put an 
essential part of it a little mildly?” 

“Mildly? Oh, yes! I understand. I forgot to say 
I adore you!” 

“Thank you for the compliment. I didn’t mean 
that. You say you fancy I care for you a little.” 

““T hope you do!” 

“But matrimony requires a very strong mutual 
feeling.” 

“It’s more promising that way, I know. But 











Drawn by Auc. Henket 


Tue First Taste oF SPRING 


if one party to it is really enamored and the other 
has simply a liking it will come out right, you know. 
At least I’m sure it would with us!”” He put enthusiasm 
into his manner. She did not seem to indorse the idea. 
“| wonder if I’ve been wrong—if you don’t really care 
for me, you know!”’ he added, his ardor cooling. 

“T like you, certainly—with reservations.” 

“Ah!” He was nonplussed. 

“But in spite of my liking for you—it is a very 
friendly concern—lI have a slight prejudice - 

“About me? Against me? Really?” 

**A little bias, I may say, against a young man who 
is strong, vital, eficient—any young man, in fact—who 
isn’t at this critical time in the thick of things.” 

“You mean the war?” 

“I mean the war.” 

“But, my dear Miss Warding, I’ve my billet here, 
don’t you know! I’m supposed to be doing my bit for 
my country.” 

“Are you doing your bit? You are with the Em- 
bassy, itis true. Really you seem to have very little to 
do!” 

“By George! I never theught 
of that! Would you marry me if I 
were really doing my bit, according 
to your idea?”’ 

“I should not give a moment’s 
thought to matrimony in_ these 
times.” 

She seemed to have grown a little 
cold. They turned together toward 
the throng, in silence. 

“Will you pardon me?” heasked, 
as they were about to separate. 

“For paying me a great com- 
pliment? Yes.” She offered him 
her hand. He pressed it earnestly 
with a “Thank you!” 

Miss Warding had an intense 
feeling about the war, but sheseldom 
intruded it. And she had a strong 





a nurse. He hesitated, but finally 
consented. Then she asked him for 
money to build an advanced dress- 
ing-station on the French front. He 
wrote a check without question. He 
demurred strongly later, however, 
when she told him she was going 
abroad to put her training into prac- 
tice. Yet she won her way. 

When the little hospital in France 
was finished Miss Warding was in- 
stalled in it in a minor capacity, ac- 
cording to her wish, by the local Red 
Cross authority. 

One day they brought in an air- 
man who had been wounded. To 
her amazement, Miss Warding 
recognized him as Pierre, her former 
chauffeur, a young Frenchman who 
had left her service early in the war 
to fight for his country. A tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking aviation officer 
directed the party that brought in the wounded Pierre. 
This officer Miss Warding recognized as Norvice. 

They strolled outside while the surgeons were work- 
ing on the wounded Pierre, congratulating each other 
on the meeting and their changed conditions. But 
although she was approvingly cordial as she noted his 
striking appearance, and the old light that suggested 
a feeling deeper than mere friendship was in his eyes, 
there was no reference to the subject they had discussed 
that night in Washington. 

Pierre, who promised a recovery, had the services of 
another nurse, but Miss Warding was curious about 
him and wished to express admiration for his bravery, 
for Norvice had told her of his exploits. Pierre was de- 
lighted to see her. Scanning her nurse’s dress, he seized 
her hand and kissed it reverently. 

“Ah!” he said, after a time, “was it not a great honor 
for me to fight in the squadron with such fine men?” 

‘* All are, fine men who fight, Pierre,’ she replied. 

“It is so—perhaps. But those English! And Lord 
Minturn, who was so concerned about me that he came 





Drawn by BarkspaLe RoGers 


impulse to self-sacrifice. Immedi- - ; 
f Tom—But you see, there is no reason really why | shouldn’t enlist! 


ately she asked her father’s consent 


: . Cousin Ethel—Why 
to go to New York and fit herself as couldn’t possibly mis 


‘Tom, your wife would miss you dreadfully, whereas the Germans 


you. 
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Tue Deptu Boms 


Astonishing Occurrence in the North Sea 


here with me—he is magnificent! I would follow him to 
the end!” 

“Lord Minturn?” 

“Yes. I saw you go out with him. Do you know 
him, perhaps? He is but lately a lord. Yet it seems 
to make him a greater airman. Strange laws those of 
the English as to nobility, are they not? Another Eng- 
lishman who bore the title, also an officer, was killed 
in Flanders.” 

War surprises never end. Three days later Lord 


Minturn was brought to the dressing-station, seriously 


wounded. Miss Warding was assigned as his nurse. 


Hoover’s Influence 
Wife—Since this medicine isn’t doing you any good I’ll 
throw it away. 
Sick Man—No, no, not that! I’ll drink it when I get better. 
Mr. Hoover doesn’t want us to waste anything, you know. 


Impossible 
“Ain’t you cold, dearie, in that peekaboo waist?” 
““How could I be cold, ma? Ain’t I got fur on my hat?” 


Quite a Coincidence 
“*Rawley Jones’? Why, that’s my husband’s pen name,” 
said the lady of the house. 
“ Ain’t it funny,” marvelled the cook. ‘‘My husband has 
one too. Up in the pen they call him ‘Glycerin’ George.’”’ 


Unconscious Humor 
“T think it’s a good time to tell that big brute what I think 
of him. Don’t you?” 
“Well, I don’t know. The hospitals are pretty crowded 


just now.”’ 
His Desire 


Barber—What’ll you have on your head, sir? 
Victim—Hair. 

Careless Men! 
Husband—They are going to cut a melon on my stock today! 
Wife—Oh, how untidy! Why don’t they use a plate! 


Only Fair 


“‘ And why should I give you a kiss?” 
“Well, I just paid your little brother fifty cents to stay out 
of the room. I’d like some return on the investment.” 
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“Anp So THE Trusty Spape I WIELD, AND WisH THE KaisER MIGHT BE PEELED” 


Another Hymn of Hate: 4y Walt Mason 


Uncle Walt’s Exclusive Weekly Message to Judge 


colossal bore. He permeates all mundane things, 

this most annoying of all kings. I’m up against him 
every day; I find him always in the way. I trace back 
every woe and ill to that disgusting Kaiser Bill. 

I always hated rakes and hoes, and other garden 
tools like those. I hated sowing silly seeds, I hated 
grubbing foolish weeds. For years I’ve raised no garden 
sass, but ran the premises to grass. But now my wife 
rears up and cries, “The slacker all good men despise; 
war gardens now are all the rage, and you must rise, in 
your old age, and lay your novels on the shelf, and go 
out doors and hump yourself. Go forth,” says Jane, 
“go forth eftsoons, and plant about a ton of prunes, and 
show what you’re existing for—and prunes and greens 
will win the war.” 

And so the trusty spade I wield, and wish the kaiser 
might be peeled. I ply the dull and rusty hoe, and cuss 
the kaiser to and fro. I plant of spuds and beans a few; 
I'd like to plant the kaiser, too. His tinhorn kultur, 
fake and snare, has pried me from my easy chair and 
made me toil around the yard, a weary and perspiring 
bard. 


| HATE the kaiser more and more; he is the most 


The Notion Counter 


HERE are two kinds of people who are decidedly 
mistaken: The man who thinks that the house 
couldn’t get along without him, and the house 

that thinks if a man should quit he would starve. 

Don’t worry about the man who persistently refuses 
to join something to which he ought to belong. He 
wouldn’t contribute anything to its fellowship if he did. 

Let us hope that there will be no such thing as 
eternal rest for the man who talks above a whisper in a 
sleeping car after 10 p. m. 

A skeptic is a man who refuses to believe anything, 
and a pessimist a man who refuses to believe anything 
but the worst. 

We are having a good many arguments at our office 
about the draft; somebody persists in leaving the door 
open. 

Daughter says she can teach me to play the 
Hawaiian guitar. But why teach a man bad habits? 


The traveling salesman knows a lot of hotels that 
thought about food economy long before Hoover did. 

One of the men was called on the carpet the other 
day and told to beat it. 

A cattleman in the Pullman told me that he had a 
trainload of cattle frozen stiff last winter, and when I 
said “Poor things!’’ it seemed a. new idea to him. 


The women folk have jumped the coop; there’s no 
one here to cook my soup, or broil a steak or make a pie, 
and I’m so tired I'd like to die. My spinster sister and 
my niece, my wife and aunt, in times of peace, looked 
after me with jealous care, and shielded me from bleak 
despair. They doped me for rheumatic aches, they saw 
that I had pies and cakes, they brought me milk and 
other suds, and sewed the buttons on my duds. I was 
the most important guy, methinks, in their collective 
eye. 

But now there are no girls at hand; they’re knitting 
things, to beat the band. They’re holding meetings 
every hour, to break the brutal Prussian power. 
They skip at dawn and stay till eve; what wonder if I 
moan and grieve? 

I search the cupboard for some bread and call down 
on the kaiser’s head a lot of curses, blue in tint; they’re 
not the kind that Judge would print. I open up a can 
of beans, and cuss the kaiser’s submarines, his whiskers 
and his shaving cups, his Hindenburgs and dachshund 
pups. I drink stale water from a tap and hope we'll 
rearrange the map so there will be no place on earth 
where Kaiser Bill may find a berth. 


4y Douglas Malloch 


A Chicago doctor was arrested for speeding to a 
patient. It doesn’t seem possible. 

To be a self-made man is commendable, unless you 
made yourself for yourself. 

I always smoke domestic cigars. Domesticity is 
such an unusual trait nowadays that I like to en- 
courage it. 

I observe that when sheep are in a blizzard they get 
together. 

The below zero record, however, is still held by the 
Kaiser’s popularity. 

A man pointed a gun at me the other day, but 
luckily it was loaded. 

People who are always wanting to make a hit sel- 
dom make a sacrifice. 

We don’t seem to have learned any particular les- 
son from Valley Forge. 

The man whose life is an open book is generally 
poor reading. 

You don’t need to tell the girls anything about the 
widow’s might. 

At a banquet table the other night, a preacher 
asked me what was in the punch that made it taste so 
good. I told him when ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise. 
































One Reason Why We Have Teeth 


By Don HEROLD 


Illuminated by Tue AuTHOR 


HEN I find life unbearably dull, I rush to 


the dentist’s. There is nothing that stirs me 

up so satisfactorily as an hour or so with 

a good, agile dentist. I like them agile. 
From the minute I step into the chair, I feel stimulated. 
First the gentle buzz of 


the keen little drill fills 

me with anticipation for You have on the 
something really worth whole, 2 very 
while. Then the sharp 


fine set 
of teeth 


shooting gouges—ah! | 
dodge a little, to put the 
dentist on the alert; then 
I advance slightly for 
more-—and get it. I re- 
treat again, and the den- 
tist, catching the spirit of 


the chase, pursues me. 
But I eventually evade 
him. 


“Let me know if it is 
sensitive,” the dentist says 
soothingly. 

*“*T am here to look after my own interests,” I assure 
him, to let him know that he has an adversary worthy 
of his steel. 

Nearer and nearer he comes to the nerve. It is the 
first time, perhaps for weeks, that anything has been 
intensely interesting. Nearer, and nearer. If I am in 
fine fettle, perhaps I decide to let him drill a little 
longer on the tooth than he ever drilled, without stop- 
ping, on the same tooth of any patient he ever had in his 
chair. Or perhaps I dodge, out of mere whim, when 
there is really no need for dodging; that is, if 1 am in a 
playful mood. Finally he really gets down further than 
he has any business to go, and I start in earnest to parry 
his blows. I always leave it to my own judgment to 


decide when I have had enough violence at the hands 
I give one last slide to let him know that 


of a dentist. 
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I have decided we shall quit the particular phase of the 
game we are playing. Then he says: 

“Miss White, will you please mix a little asphalt?” 

Then comes the comforting tamping and jamming 
with which the tooth again becomes practical. For 
teeth must be practical as 
well as entertaining. 

Or when my spirits 
are unusually low, and I 
eel the need of a jolt, 
there is always some tooth 
or other I can persuade 
some dentist to pull. 

After writing this, I 
know I shall have to go to 
the dentist’s under an as- 


1 am not particu- 

larly interested 

In my teeth- 
2S teeth 


sumed name, for (after 
this braggadocio) every 
dentist in the United 
Don States will be saving up 
Herold. f & UF 
or me. 


However, I might re- 
mark that I found it neces- 
sary to kill one dentist—one in whom there was not a 
bit of sporting blood. He did not play the game at all. 
He thought his one duty was to fix my teeth. I slew 
him with one of his own knitting needles, and have 
never had a pang of conscience about it. And I expect 
to slay others. I can’t say offhand how many. Much 
as I enjoy them, I intend always to keep the upper 
hand over dentists. 


His Knowledge 
* IDAW,” asked young Braxton Bragg Johnson, a studious lad 
and one of the several sons of Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rum- 
pus Ridge, Ark., ““what does ‘the p-s-y-c-h-o-l-o-g-i-c-a-1 mo- 
ment’ mean, and how do you pronounce it?” 
“‘ Aw, it’s pronounced ‘pizzyological,’’’ was the reply “and 
means the time to shoot.” 























Sprinc Has Came! 














" DRAFTED!” 











Pipe the Patriot! 
“THEY CAN SEND ME TO 
CAMP BUT | WILL. NOT 
Fient | ” 











STAB DUMMIES 
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“You CAN MAKE ME 
DRizk BUT | WILL 


NOT FIGHT ! ° 








“THEY CAN 
TAKE ME TO 
FRANCE BUT | 


ZZ NAVAL NOT FIGHT" 











“LET "THE 

ENEMY SHELL 
US — | WILL 
NOT FIGHT, ” 














“Let “EM SEND OVER THEIR 
GAS — | WiLL NOT FIGHT.” 
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The Trouble—McCole, a new recruit, 
was sent out for target practice on the 
ranges. He did fairly well at 300 yards 
for a new one, but at 800 yards he gener- 
ally managed to drop his bullets short. 
The sergeant patiently explained the 
raising of the sights, but McCole still fell 
short. 

“Why can’t you shoot higher?” de- 
manded the sergeant. ‘‘What’s the 
trouble?” 

“T’ve found out what the trouble is, 
sir,’ answered the recruit. “I’m afraid 
I haven’t been pulling the trigger hard 
enough.’’—New York Evening Post. 


Instructions—A_ full-blown second- 
lieutenant was endeavoring to display his 
great knowledge of musketry. Saunter- 
ing up to the latest recruit, he said: 

“‘See here, my man, this thing is a rifle, 
this is the barrel, this is the butt, and 
this is where you put the cartridge in.” 
The recruit seemed to be taking it all in, 
so the officer, continuing, said: “‘ You put 
the weapon to your shoulder; these little 
things on the barrel are called sights; 
then to fire you pull this little thing, 
which is called the trigger. Now, 
smarten yourself up, and remember what 
I have told you; and, by the way, what 
trade did you follow before you enlisted? 
\ collier, I suppose?”’ 

“No, sir,’ came the reply; “I only 
worked as a gunsmith for the government 
small arms factory.”’—77t-Bils. 


Solicitude—The young private had 
been posted as sentry on B squadron 
stables. But when the sergeant of the 
squad came round on his visit he was 
nowhere to be seen. The sergeant was 
about to depart to make inquiries when 
there came a rustling noise from a heap 
of straw, and the sentry stood before him, 
minus his boots and looking very sleepy. 

“Hello!” cried the sergeant, “where 
were you when I came round just now?” 

‘Marching round,” was the sentry’s 
reply given in tones of conscious virtue. 

“Marching round were you? Why, 
you’ve got your boots off!” 

“Yes, sergeant; I took ’em off so that 
I wouldn’t wake the horses!””—Chicago 
Herald. 
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Bobby’s Suggestion—In a _ family 
where Bobby, the eight-year-old, was an 


intense admirer of his father, a dyspeptic 


dieter came to dinner. 

When the duck was being carved the 
father said to the visitor: 

““What part do you prefer?” 

“T never eat duck, thank you,” came 
the reply. 

The hostess had some cold chicken 
brought in and offered. 

““No, thank you,” said the man; “I 
never eat chicken.” 

Some cold roast beef was next brought 
in. 

““No, thank you; I never eat roast 
beef,” came the reply. 

By this time the host was visibly non- 
plussed what next to offer his guest. 
Bobby was quick to see it. His temper 
had risen at what he considered a slight 
upon his father. 

“I say, papa,” burst in the boy, with a 
glare at the dyspeptic, “perhaps the old 
idiot would like to suck an egg.” —Tit-Bits. 


The Origin 
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As It Sounded—A young woman 
teacher in the Peru, Ind., high school 
had a vision of losing her job because of a 
violent protest lodged against her by a 
patron. The teachers were at a meeting 
when the protest came up. The patron 
accused the teacher of calling her boy “a 
scurvy elephant.” The teacher was 
dumfounded when she heard the charge, 
and could not recall making any such 
remark. The corps of teachers went to 
work to attempt to unravel the mystery. 
Finally it was solved: The teacher had 
told the boy “‘He was a disturbing ele- 
ment.” —IJndianapolis News. 


The Vernacular—“My dear | wo- 
man,” asked the literary slum visitor, 
“do you periodically castigate your off- 
spring?” 

“T dunno!” said the lady of the tene- 
ment, suspiciously. 

“‘He means,” translated the settlement 
worker, “‘do you ever wallop your kids?” 

‘Baltimore American. 


of Species 





Village Pedagogue—Darwin says we’re descended from monkeys. 
His Auditor—Well, what abaht it?) My grandfather may ’ave bin a gorilla, but it doesn’t 


worry me. 


Voice from the Fireside—P’ raps not, but it must have worried yer grandmother!—Passing 


Show (London). 
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A Choice of Evils—Porter—There’s 
only two hotels, sorr. Is it Murphy’s or 
O’Neill’s you’re wantin’? 
Visitor—Which is best? 
Porter—Bedad, sorr, I can’t say. If 
ye sthop at one ye’ll be wishin’ ye’d 
sthopped at the other!—Passing Show. 


Discipline — ‘Did your wife scold 
when you came home so late last night?” 
“You don’t know what it is to have a 
wife who was once a school-teacher. She 
simply made me write a hundred times on 
a slate, ‘I must be at home by ten 
o’clock.’”’—New York Globe. 
Outwitted—Pat had been to an 
English fair and sold some cattle, with 
the result that he had a wallet containing 
over £200 in his breast-pocket. A well- 
known thief, getting to know this, in- ' 
sisted on taking him in tow even to the 
extent of sharing the room where Pat 
lodged. ‘‘He got up before me in the 
mornin’,”’ explained Pat in relating the 
occurrence, “‘and slipped away with my 
coat instead of his own.” 
“And is your money gone?” asked a 
friend. 

‘ “Not a penny of it,” replied Pat. 
““Sure, didn’t I slip it all into his coat 
pocket before I went to bed that night 
for safety sake?’’—London Daily Mail. 


He Discovered It—" I sent my daugh- 
ter to a cooking school to fit her for 





marriage.” 
“Was the experiment a success?” 
‘“‘No; the man she was engaged to 
found it out.’”—Boston Transcript. 





Drews by Mer Muhant 
st kilted Tommy—Ay, ‘tis a bonnie place, 
Scotland! Whit part are ye frae? 
2nd ditto 


Newark, N. J. 
London). 


And Now—'In the old days a girl 
used to keep hubby on his good behavior 
by threatening to go back to her 
mother.” 

“And now?” 

“She threatens to go back to her job.”’ 

‘Kansas City Journal. 


Passing Shox 


MANNERS 

Helping Him to See the Artistic = , 
Side of It—‘‘Here’s where patience 
ceases to be a virtue,” said Sniggsby. 
“Look at this hat I’m wearin’. It’s three 
years old. I can’t afford to buy a new 
one, and yet you go and pay $37 for that 
brass thing to put on the mantelpiece. 
Darned if I’m goin’ to stand for it.”’ 

“My dear! What shocking language! 
What if the neighbors should hear 
you?” 

“T want ’em to hear me. I don’t care 
who hears me. I’ve stood this as long as 


Escaping the ‘‘Draft’’—The Woman 
Who Saw was studying her theatre pro- 
gramme. In the two seats next her own 
sat a young couple studying each other. 

A very bald-headed man occupied the 
seat in front of the girl’s escort, who pres- 
ently felt called upon to sneeze. It was 
not a well-bred sneeze at all, and the 
scanty-haired one, who had got the full 
benefit of it, turned around, glared, said 
“My God!”—left his seat, and never 
came back!—New York Evening Sun. 


Bridget’s Reply— Bridget had proved 
to be all that a servant should be in re- 
gard to her duties; but, unfortunately, 
her energies never seemed to extend to 
keeping her own face clean. 

Her mistress desired to tell her to wash 
her smutty countenance, but, not want- 
ing to offend such a treasure, she resorted 
to strategy. 

“Do you know, Bridget,’ she re- 
marked, in a confidential manner, “that 








I’m goin’ tostandit. You take that thing 
back tomorrow and see that it’s taken off 
our bill. I'll never pay for it. Put that 
down where you won’t forget it. The 
worm has turned. Right here’s where I 
cross the Rubicon. I’ve stood for a lot 
of darned foolishness, but I’m through. 
I’ve got right up to the limit and——” 

“Henry, feel in your inside pocket.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say. Feel in your in- 
side pocket. Yes! I should think you 
would look’ worried. I found a letter 
there last night. Who is Thomas Bick- 
ford, and what does he mean by debts of 
honor? Where have you been going 
every Saturday night? You told me you 
went to your club, and that gambling 
wasn’t allowed there. Does Mr. Bick- 
ford 7? 

“Polly, the artistic qualities of that 
thing grow on a fellow. I’m beginning 
to like it. It sort of sets off the room. 
Please tell the maid to hurry up and 
serve dinner. I’m as hungry as a bear.” 
—Dayton News. 





A Bill-and-Coo Combination 





“Ila dit que son papa estun homme otseau.” 


* Ah! voila. 


C'est pour ¢a que mon papa a 


dit que sa maman est une perruche.” 


“He says his daddy is a birdman.” 

“Honest? I guess that’s why my daddy 
says his mamma’s a parrot.””—La Baionnette 
(Paris). 


if you wash your face in hot, soapy water 
it will make you beautiful?” 

“Shure, an’ it’s a wonder ye niver 
thried it yersilf, ma’am,”’ was Bridget’s 
surprises] answer.— Sketch. 


How to Do It—Pat—Well, no wan can 
prevint what’s pasht an’ gone. 

Mike—Ye could if ye acted quick 
enough. 

Pat—G’wan now! How could ye? 

Mike—Sthop it before it happens.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Poor Beast—The driver of the jaunt- 
ing car of Ireland is always ready to ex- 
cuse himself if he is reproached for the 
condition of his horse. 

“T say, Paddy,” said a tourist one day, 
“that is the worst looking horse you drive I 
ever saw. Why don’t you fatten him up?” 

“Fat him up, is it?” queried the 
driver, as if he could not believe his ears. 
‘“‘Faix, the poor beast can hardly carry 
the little mate that’s on him now.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Conserving the Ague—To a native 
of a certain section of the Southwest that 
is well known for its malarial tendencies 
a St. Louis traveling man said: 

“‘T notice that there is a great deal of 
ague hereabout.”’ 

“‘Ves,’”’ was the laconic response. 

“That’s a great drawback. It unfits 
a man entirely for work, doesn’t it?” 

“Generally it does,” said the other. 
“Still, here on my farm, when my man 
John has a right hard fit of the shakes 
we fastens the churn-dasher to him and, 
stranger, he brings the butter inside of 
fifteen minutes.”—New York Times. 


Boss of the Works—‘‘Did I under- 
stand you to say your cook was named 
Wilhelmina?” 

“Yes. I gave her that name myself.” 

“In honor of Holland’s queen?”’ 

“No. I merely hit upon it because it’s 
the feminine of Wilhelm. She’s the 
darndest autocrat you ever saw.”—Bir- 
mingham A ge-Herald. 


Had Forgotten It—Here is a ‘“‘sub- 
stitution” story that will take a lot of 
beating. It concerns a farmer who was 
given a shopwalker as a farm laborer. 
The first morning he said to his new hand, 

“Take a horse and go to the station for 
a load of potatoes.”’ 

When he arrived the Station agent said, 

“All right; but how are you going to 
take them without a cart?” 

“Dear me,”’ said the man, “I’ve for- 
gotten the cart.”—Argonaut. 


Stretchin’—The wife of a certain 
doctor had advertised for a girl to do the 
housework, and was showing an applicant 
over the house. She had been very lib- 
eral in her promises of privileges, and it 
looked as though the two were about to 
come to an agreement, when the girl 
suddenly asked: 

‘Do you do your own stretchin’?”’ 

“Do we do our own what?” asked the 
puzzled mistress. 

“Stretchin’,” repeated the girl, sol- 
emnly. “Do you put all the food on the 
table at dinner and stretch for it, or do I 
have to shuffle it round?”—Clippings. 


Could Be Done—‘‘Do you break 
these sets?” asked the shopper in the 
chinaware department. 

“No, I’m sorry to say we don’t, 
madam,” replied the polite salesman, 
“but if you keep a servant girl she will 
probably do it for you.”—Town Topics. 


As We Are Doing 











Bonar Law (Chancellor of the Exchequer)—Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy, Buy, BUY!— 
National News (London). 


The Difference—T be new maid—In my 
last place I always took things fairly easy. 

The cook—Ye won’t do that here. 
They keep everything locked up.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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All In—When I was young and full 
of prunes I loved to roam among the 
dunes, where crooned the azure breezes 
dank along the old canalski bank. 

I loved to stand and gaze and 
sigh and watch the crawfish amble 
by, and knock the whiskers off their bills 


with railroad spikes and other pills. 

Ah, hist! gay moonrise days of yore! 
It certainly does make me sore to realize 
that thou art past—that youthhood’s 
pleasures all are gassed. 

Alone I sit upon my step. Oh, wouldst 
but didst I have some pep! But no! my 
frame is full of rust, and soon I’ll croak 
—blow up and bust! 

No more for me the witching dump, 
where as a happy, care-free chump I 
frolicked in the bed slats, wire, tomato 
cans and bricks and mire! 

My eyes are dim, my knees are weak; 
spectacles hang upon my beak; my hair 
is loose, my teeth are gray. It’s getting 
late—me for the hay.—Dayton News. 





The Jack Boot 


pRUSSIAN MILITARy 
METHODS? 


The German People are beginning to feel 
the weight of it.—News of the World (Lor 


yn) 
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Betty’s Conclusion—Little Betty, 
just initiated in the first teachings of 
Sunday-school, has displayed especial in- 
terest in a future life. 

“*Mother. will I go to heaven when I 
die?” 

“Yes, if you are good.”’ 

“Will my dog go, too?”’ 

“No, because dogs have no souls.” 

\ pause, then, eagerly. “Well, will 
our cow go?” 

“No. Animals have no souls.” 

“Oh. then we'll have to go to hell for 
our milk.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Willie and the Goat—**When the 
Germans reproach the Belgians,” said 
Colonel House, at a luncheon; “when the 
Germans talk about guarantees against 
Belgian aggression, I am strongly re- 
minded of little Willie. 

“Little Willie ran howling with rage t« 
his mamma. 

“*That goat butted me!’ he roared. 
‘The bad goat butted me in the stom- 
ach!’ 

‘** Are you sure you weren't teasing it?’ 
his mamma asked. 

“*No, no!’ wailed Willie. ‘What 
would I tease it for? I was only just 
carvin’ my name on its back with my new 
penknife.’ ’’—Washington Star. 


Next in Order—In a recent examina 
tion paper for a boy clerk’s post was this 
question: 

“If the premier and all the members 
of the cabinet should die, who would 
officiate?” 

Robert, a boy of fortune, thought for 
a time, trying in vain to recall who came 
next in succession. At last a happy in 
spiration came to him, and he answered: 

“The undertaker.” —Vancouver Prov 


ince. 





It Crawls Anyway—* Pop,”’ inquired 
little Clarence Lilywhite, ‘“‘what am a 
millennium?” 

“Sho,” said his parent. ‘“‘Doan’ you 
know what a millennium am, chile? 
It’s jest about de same as a centennial, 
on’y it’s got mo’ legs.’”’—J/lustrated 
World. 


Good Thought — Muster — What! 
Forgotten your pencil again? What 
would you think of a soldier who went to 
war without a gun? 

Tommy—lI'd think he was an officer, sir. 

Passing Show. 


Young Camouflage Artist—Bessie is 
a bright one. The other day her teacher 
set her and her schoolmates to drawing, 
letting them choose their own subjects. 
\fter the teacher had examined what the 
other children had drawn, she took up 
Bessie’s sheet. 

“Why, what’s this?” she said. ‘‘ You 
haven’t drawn anything at all, child.”’ 

‘Please, teacher, yes, I have,’’ re- 
turned Bessie. “It’s a war-picture—a 
long line of ammunition-wagons at the 
front. You can’t see ‘em ’cause they’re 
camouflaged.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Candor—Little Bessie, who went in to 
entertain the minister while he was wait- 
ing for her mother, was shy at first, so he 
began: 

“Do you remember me, my dear?” 

‘I fink I do,” answered the child; 
‘*you’re the man mother makes me stay 
awake and listen to in church.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Festival 





Russia’s Dance of Death.— Novy Satirikon 
Petrograd). 


Woman’s Way 





Le General Pourau diable arréte -vous? 
Je suis déja en retard. 
La chauffeuse—Mon général, il y a ui 


pauvre chat endormi au beau milieu de la 
route. 

Geneial—W hat the devil are you stopping 
for? I’m late enough as it is! 

Lady chauffeur—Ah, general, there’s a poor 
cat asleep right in the middle of the road! 


Le Péle-Méle { Pari 


Extending the Idea—There are, of 
course, anecdotes about General Pershing 
going about, all of them to his credit, it 
need hardly be said. But this is one 
which General Pershing himself is fond of 
telling, and it is always much relished by 
his hearers. It happened when the gen- 
eral was on the Mexican border. A regi 
ment was marching by when it met a 
small, ragged Irish boy holding tight toa 
donkey. which had become fractious ow 
ing to the noise of the regimental band. 
It was all his small owner could do to 
hold him. As thg men swung by some- 
body in the ranks called out: 

“Say. kid, what are vou holding your 
little brother so tight for?” 

“Because,” replied this Irish lad, ‘he 
sees you guys, and I’m afraid he might 
enlist.”.—Christian Science Monitor. 


Heredity—** Do you believe in hered 
ity?” 

“Ves,” said the school teacher. 
“ There’s a little boy in my class who has 
to return home every day for his books, 
pencils and pens. His father’s a 
plumber.” —Buffalo Express. 

Prove It—Missing her two-year-old, 
the mother went to look for him and 
found the youngster in the kitchen on the 
floor by the coal-scuttle, carefully wiping 
a piece of coal with his little white hand- 
kerchief. 

“Cleanin’ toal, mamma,” he explained. 

“Why, Sonny, come away from there! 
You can’t clean coal.” 

“Ves, mamma. See?” showing the 
blackened handkerchief. ‘All comin’ 
off; all black comin’ off.’”’—Harper’s 


Magazine. 
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He Agreed—Peace crank—You agree 
with me that we should not humiliate 
Germany? 

Tommy (from the Somme)—I do, sir! 
What I say is—shoot ’er crown prince, 
‘ang the Kaiser, blow ’er blinkin’ ships 
out of the water, disband ’er army, break 
‘er up into small states, refuse to trade 
with ’er on any conditions, but—don’t 
’umiliate ’er!’’—Passing Show. 


Resource—A man-o’-warsman on a 
visit to his native city gave an amusing 
instance of the readiness and resource of 
naval seamen. He had made an arrange- 
ment at New York to meet a chum from 
his own ship, but he had forgotten the 
number of the house, and he did not care 
to knock at every door until he came to 
the right one. A rag and bone man witha 
bugle passed along. Jack seized the 
bugle. 

“T’m looking for a chum,” he ex- 
plained. Then he blew the grog calls for 
the navy. As the last note died away a 
window was hastily flung up, and a sail- 
or’s head was thrust out. 

** Ah,” said Jack, as he handed back the 
bugle, ‘‘I knew I’d find him.” —Argonaut. 


Nothing to Brag About—‘‘It won’t 
be much of a story, will it?”’ 

“What?” 

“When our grandchildren ask us what 
we did in the great war, and we have to 





tell them that once a week we went with- 
out meat.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


A Bluff—‘‘ The submarine blockade,” 
said a government official at a dinner, “‘is 
a bluff. It does harm, of course; it does 
untold harm, but as a blockade it is a 
bluff. 

“The bluffing, bragging submarines re- 
mind me of a hen. A hen, you know, 
set out to see the world, and met a crow 
in a remote forest. 

“*But, madam,’ said the crow, ‘are 
you not afraid, without wings, of losing 
your way in all this dense tangle?’ 

““*Afraid? Oh, no!’ said the hen. 
‘Every little while I lay an egg by which 
to guide myself back.’”—Washington 
Star. 


Gas—‘ Military costumes are becom- 
ing common among the women.”’ 

“Yeh. My wife wears a gas mask at 
breakfast whenever I have to explain 
why I was out late the night before.””— 
Buffalo Express. 
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Of Course—‘‘Some say you can’t get 
free professional advice.” 

“Can you?” 

“To be sure you can. Your doctor 
will talk law as long as you will listen, and 
your lawyer will give you medical advice 
on any ailment you want to bring up for 
discussion.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
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“ Vous croyez a son rhume?” 


; 
* Pensez-vous:! 


un truc pour faire quelle a un cerveau!’ 
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“Do you really believe she has a cold in the head?” 
“Nonsense! It’s only a ruse to make people think she has a head!’’"—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 





War-Time Shopping 





** Je voudrais quatre métres de drap national 
pour un complet.” 

“Bien, monsieur. Faites une demande sur 
papier timbré. Vous fournirez en méme 
temps votre extrait de naissance, un certificat 
de bonne vie et meurs, votre carnet de marriage 
et une procuration de madame votre épouse, le 
tout timbré et legalisé. Si toutes vos piéces 
sont en régle, on vous servira immédiatement.” 

“1 would like four metres of government- 
authorized goods for a suit.” 

“All right, sir. Make out an application 
on the regular blank, and be sure to affix a 
revenue stamp. You will furnish also your 
birth certificate, a certificate of good conduct, 
your marriage license, and an affidavit from 
your wife, all properly stamped and in due 
legal form. If these documents are satisfac- 
tory to the authorities, you can be served at 
once.” —Le FPéle-Méle (Paris). 


His Interruption — The girl — My 
father says there is a movement on foot— 

The youth (with visible alarm)—I 
think I had better go. — Baltimore 
American. 


Not in the Whirl—‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, old chap?” 

‘“T fear I am only on the edge of soci- 
ety.” 

“Tn that case, why don’t you join one 
of these community centers?’—Kansas 
City Star. 


She Wondered—WMrs. Owens—I won- 
der if the doctor’s wife meant anything 
personal just now. 

Owens—What did she say? 

Mrs. Owens—She said we might at 
least pay them a visit.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


The Hardest—‘What’s the hardest 
thing about roller skating when you’re 
learnin’?”’ asked a hesitating young man 
of the instructor at the rink. 

“The floor,” answered the attendant. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Call Again—He—It would be a 
mighty dull world for you girls if all the 
men should suddenly leave it. 

She—Oh, we should still have you 
college boys left. — Boston Tran- 
script. 


Perfectly Safe—*‘I have read that the 
most dangerous thing a girl can do is to 
throw her arms around a man in case the 
boat upsets.” 

“Uh,” said the man. ‘Perhaps so. 
This boat is perfectly safe, however.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Thrifty Suitor—He—I am a poor 
man, you know. 

She—When we are married I can learn 
to cook, dear. 

He—Hadn’t you better practise while 
your father is supplying the raw mate- 
rials?—Boston Transcript. 


Took No Chance—C/lara—lI wouldn’t 
wear my hair down over my ears for 
anything. 

Egbert—Don’t you admire the fashion? 

Clara—Yes; but suppose some man 
should propose and I didn’t hear him.— 
Pearson’s. 


Accepted — Bob— You look sweet 
enough to eat. 

Gertie—I do eat. Where shall we go?— 
London Tit-Bits. 


Sweet maid, whose charms I’m glad to sing, 
Forgive this from a lovelorn chap— 
Would you were Winter, I were Spring, 
That you might linger in my lap. 
Washington State Weekly. 


Feminine Wiles—S/e—l{ you could 
have only one wish, what would it be? 

He—It would be that—that—that— 
oh, if I only dared to tell you what it 
would be. 

She—Well, go on. Why do you sup- 
pose I brought up the wishing subject ?— 
Ottumwa Courier. 


Undaunted 





~ 


Britain Very Much on the Job.—Rollin Kirby in the N. Y. World. 





A Game Bird 


8 am 





“Tl est épatant! C'est un as!” 

“* Seulement—un as—est volage!”’ 

“Tsn’t he wonderful!—an ace, you know.” 

“Look out, though; these aces are high- 
flyers!” —Le Rire (Paris). 
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The Limit—‘ Unreliable?” said the 
Pessimist, referring to a shiftless neigh- 
bor. “Why that guy’s as unreliable as a 
woman’s watch.” —A kron Times. 


Those Dear Girls—J/ess— How do you 
suppose he came to propose to me? 

Bess—Got tired of talking about the 
weather, probably.—Boston Transcript. 


A Hoodoo—‘“I suppose you place a 
bet occasionally on the ponies?” said the 
spectator who was willing to lose a few 
dollars just for the fun of the thing. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the man who was 
wearing a purple vest. 

“How about this horse, Isabel, entered 
in the second race?” 

“T wouldn’t bet on that horse if she 
were a 100-to-1 shot. I’m paying ali- 
mony to a woman whose first name is 
Isabel.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
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Twig-Like—During a brief visit to the 
editorial rooms, Jones remarked: 

“Do you know, I fancy I have quite 
a literary bent?” . 

“That’s all right,” replied the editor- 
in-chief. ‘Keep right on, and you'll be 
more than bent—you’ll be broke!”’”—The 
Fifth Avenue Bus. 
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Mrs. Wiggs’s Rival—In a South Side 
street of this city lives a woman who, for 
optimism and homely philosophy, takes 
rank with Mrs. Wiggs of the well known 
and justly famous “Cabbage Patch.” 

This woman, with her husband and 
family, was seated at the dinner table 
one day not long since, when a knock 
came to the door, and a friend called. 

“Won’t you come in for dinner?” the 
housewife invited. 

“Oh, no,” the caller answered, “you 
have such a large family yourself it 
would be a shame to put you to extra 
trouble.” 

“Oh,” was the cheery reply, ‘‘one more 
don’t make a bit of difference. All I have 
to do is put another cup of water in the 
stew.” —Youngstown Telegram. 


Proving Their Patriotism—‘‘Of 
course we have a family skeleton.”’ 

“Well, let’s trot it out. It will be a 
credit to us now. Shows we are not 
overeating.” —Kansas City Journal. 


He Was Not—‘With everything so 
high, do you think you ought to smoke 
cigars any longer?”’ 

“T’m not, my dear—I’m smoking ’em 
shorter.” —Ginger. 

Catching—Pullet (glancing at nest) 
Haven’t you forgotten something, ma? 

Biddy—No, my child, this is eggless 
day.—-Boston Transcript. 


Karnaval! 


Pretty Proxies 




















“C'est un masque quest dans les serpen- 
tins.” 

“On va lui envoyer des confettis!” 

“Look! There’s a mask among the serpen- 
tines.” 

“Suppose we pelt him with a bit of con- 
fetti.’—La Batonnette (Paris). 














The latest suggestion for increasing the efficiency of bayonet practice. The ordinary sand- 
bag used for this purpose is a trifle dull, but, surmounted by one of these heads, painted on 
wood and cut out, it ought to inspire Rookies to put their hearts into their work.— Bystander 


(London). 


Where, Oh, Where?—‘“It’s a mys- 
tery.” 

“What is?” 

“Where all the money that food con- 
servation is supposed to have saved us 
has gone to.””—Detroit Free Press. 
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The Worm Turns—The lady (?) who 
yesterday called the attention of another 
to our patched breeches, whereat they 
both laughed so heartily, is informed that 
a new pair will be purchased when her 
husband’s bill is settled. It has been due 
nearly a year. Don’t criticise a printer’s 
dress too closely while you are wearing 
silks with money due him. Tell your 
husband to send us $20.73 and save the 
cost of an entire (court) suit.—Swains- 
boro (Mich.) Forest. 


Reasoning With the Poets—O, 
O friends, do not send your home-made 
poetry to this office and then get mad at 
us because it is so crude and bum we can- 
not print it! Don’t do anything that will 
break up a friendship of long standing! 
We can’t help it because you can’t write 
poetry. We never told you that you 
could.—Reading Searchlight. 


Second-Hand ‘Brick’? Go Same 
Way—Visitor—I sent you some sugges- 
tions telling you how to make your paper 
more interesting. Have you carried out 
any of my ideas? 

Editor—Did you meet the office boy with 
the waste basket as you came up-stairs? 

Visitor—Yes, yes, I did. 

Editor—Well, he was carrying out your 
ideas.—Detroit Free Press. 
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He Had Company—A_ Greenwich 
man tells of a Connecticut farmer who, 
after having driven a lot of hogs to 
Greenwich, sold them for precisely what 
had been offered him before he left home. 

“You haven’t made much bringing 
your hogs here,” remarked the man. 

“Well, no,” replied the agriculturist, 
dejectedly. “I ain’t made no money, 
but then you know,” his face brightening, 
“T had the company of the hogs on the 
way down.”—Farmers’ Weekly. 


A Talker—‘Bliggins talks about a 
great many things he doesn’t under- 
stand.” 

“Tt’s worse than that. After he talks 
awhile nobody understands them.”— 
Washington Star. 








Mobilizing Melodrama 


By Lawton MAcKALL 


HE pilgrim straying on theatrical Broadway today is struck 
with the genuine evidences of uplift. That which was latent 
has come triumphantly to the surface. The dull, yet sinister 
booming which used to thud through startlingly from the 
cavernous catacombs of the new subway—shocking the 

spectator as he sat calmly watching the antics of a lingerie chorus— 
has risen from those gloomy recesses, gone upon the stage, invaded 
the drama. The cannonade has been elevated to a dominant position 
in histrionics. 

We can imagine how the thing happened. Just as Isaac Newton, 
seeing the apple fall, suddenly realized that there was big money in 
gravitation, so some managerial genius (mayhap an Isaac Somebody- 
Else) picking his way absent-mindedly among the subway entangle- 
ments, felt a sudden jar, heard a portentous blast and had a mental 
spasm. “That would make ’em sit up!” flashed through his mind. In 
that moment war melodrama was born. 

The rest was a mere matter of detail. A dozén and a half O. D. 
uniforms (six for the actors and the rest for the huskies who valiantly 
march round and round a drop curtain), a dozen Prussian outfits for the same people when they are to draw the 
hisses instead of the cheers, and the regulation spy costumes for the villains—these, with ingenious stunt scenery 
and the proper complement of guns and other ear-terrorizers, were all the manager needed. Hero and heroine are 
not to be classed as necessary, being merely inevitable. A show thus equipped and accoutered makes the old- 
fashioned “‘ Bang-bang-another-redskin-bites-the-dust”’ thriller seem by comparison a puny pop-gun party. 

Simple indeed, but the thing somehow gets you. I defy the most blasé Broadwayite to remain calm during that 
scene in “An American Ace”’ when the Yanks go over the top. It can’t be done. You know that the boysin 
khaki are just a bunch of actors working for their living, that the machine guns are grinding out blanks and that 
the rest of the rumpus, from the shell shriek to the bellowing 75’s, is mere noise-trickery, and that when the soldiers 
do charge over the top they rush, not into the thick of battle, but into the shelter of the wings. And yet it gets you. 
Not by realism, but by enthusiasm. When the imaginary German ’plane rattles overhead like a giant dragon-fly, 
and you hear the boom of the anti-aircraft gun, and then the soldier rushes out on the stage with “Got ’im the 
first shot! Ye-ow!’’—well, you can hardly keep from joining in the whoop with him. The contagious red-blooded- 
ness of the play carries you safely past flapping canvas absurdities and creaking turns of plot. 

It will be interesting to see what Mr. Belasco, our most punctilious realist, will do when the wave of war drama 
reaches him. Then we may expect startling verisimilitude indeed. Thus far, however, though theatre after 
theatre reverberates with deafening detona- 
tions, indicating that German spies are ‘at 
large on the boards, the Wizard in the Wings 
has modestly confined his efforts to staging 
two kinds of French accent, the wild Cana- 
dian and the spicy Parisian. What will 
happen when he lays down a painstaking 
super-barrage we can only guess. Perhaps 
he will complete the battle atmosphere with 
a touch of sulphur fumes or chlorine, and 
supply actors and audience with gas masks. 
Who can tell? One thing we sincerely hope 
he will do, and that is devise a sound-proof 
drop curtain so that players who are per- 
forming a ten-line scene out front, while the 
big trench set is being assembled behind 
them, won’t have to shout to be heard above 
the racket of the stage hands. ; 

“Shall we,” asks Jacques Copeau, direc- 
tor of the French players in New York, 
“the greater majority of whom have had the 
honor of being soldiers and fighters, specu- 
late on a counterfeit of the tragedy over there 
in order to pile up receipts at the box office? 
Shall we make the cannon thunder in the 
wings, unfold on the stage the flag of battles, Caught!—the invisible leading character in “Tiger Rose” and “Polly with a 
clothe a comedian in the garb of a hero?” Past”—David Belasco, well-known “Darling of the Gods” 
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(Above) 
From ““Her Country” 


THe CoLone.u’s WIFE 
(Marion Kersy): Frau Hart- 
ling, you do not seem to realize 
that when an officer of the 
German Army did you the honor 
of marrying you, you became a 
German. [I think it would be as 
well for you to realize as soon as 
you can that we are the as- 
cendant nation of the future, and 
that very shortly the whole world 
will be forced to model itself 
absolutely upon us. 
(At right and slightly upstairs) 
Jounson: You couldn’t stick too 
close to please me. Tur SQUAB 
Popsy: My Gawd! | Panes” 
And I thought you sl 
was the original ice 
man! 
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Once: Oh, look at that bank roll! His 
partner at the mine must have struck gold, all right, 
and struck it rich. Say, Steve, I’m in on this stock 
now! And me, too, y’ understand. Here’s my check! 


Nothing succeeds like the appearance of success. ALL AT 
Steve (Harry Fox) flashes a wad of bills that a 
sage and plutocratic friend has loaned him, and 
immediately his stock takes a jump. 








The Joys of Quarantine 


By Private L. Minor Connolly, Co 
rain 


1, 103d Ammunition 


(It is the custom, when a man contracts mumps, 
measles, etc., to quarantine the entire tent and 
move it just outside the reservation. ‘Nothing to 
do till tomorrow” is each day's program.) 


Now, blessed be the man, I say, who 

first invented isolation! 

We're quarantined a mile away outside 
the army reservation. 

We're never called upon 
to drill, and take no 
part in mounting 
guard. 

We're not to leave the 
tent, but still we’re 
satisfied in our own 
yard. 

Our meals are here be- 
fore we rise; it seems 
like Sunday all the 


week. 
We care not for the 
cloudy skies, be- 


cause, you see, our 
tent don’t leak! 

Suppose it does rain; we 
should weep, for we 
don’t have to go 
outside. 

A rainy day was made 
forsleep;wecrawl in 
bed and let it slide. 

The only cause we have 
for woe, the only 
thing that causes pain 

Is knowing that we’ll have to go and take 
our place in camp again. 

Time flies, it’s true (excuse these tears), 
in spite of our utmost endeavor. 
We'd like to stay a hundred years, but 

this cannot go on forever. 

Three weeks is what the doctor said; 
we must content ourselves with this. 

We'll stay the whole time in the bed; 
that’s twenty days of solid bliss. 


Accurate Bearing 
By Chief Yeoman Sang Sahlin, Naval Intelligence 
Service, Passaic, N. J. 

Sailor Rookie (on watch in lookout 
tower, calling down to the Officer of the 
day)—Sail o’ho, sir! 

Old Salty Captain—Where away? 
Sailor Rookie—Oh, far away, sir! 


Tent and Deck 
Wheezes Military and Naval 


How Did It Taste? 
By Joseph Pronin, Co. F, 302d Engineers 
ONE morning the coffee was feeling 
stronger than usual—full of grit, 
don’t you know. He bawled: 
“Hey, Mess Sergeant, ’s this coffee? 
Looks more like mud to me!” 
“Well,” answered the M. S., “it was 
ground this morning.” 


An Embarrassing Moment 





Bill has volunteered to teach Col. Crabb the art of self-defense 


She Understood All Right? 
By M. L. Anderson, 2nd Class Machinist Mate, Algiers 
Naval Station, New Orleans, La. 
OE was the average boy from a small 
town at the naval station. When Joe 
went home for a very short furlough, he 
paid a visit to his dear old-fashioned grand- 





This Week’s Lucky Man—His Bit 
Private John D. McGreevey, Co. C, 106th Infantry 
'T'HE story is being told about camp at the 
expense of a well-known General, that 

on the occasion of a recent visit to his 
daughter who is attending boarding school, 
the young lady’s chum was visibly impressed 
and after he had gone she asked, 

“How old is your father?” 

“* Forty-five,” was the reply. 

“* Forty-five?” said the girl chum. 
“Why, I didn’t know they could draft a man 
as old as that!” 











mother. As the time was very short, he 
said, ‘‘ No, Grandmother, I can’t sit down, 
I'll just tell you all about me standing 
up.” His grandmother looked him over 
from head to foot, and then said, “All 
right, Joey, I understand,” in a very sym- 
pathetic tone. The next week, when back 
at the station, he received a “comfort kit ” 
from the old lady, and tucked intoa corner 
of it was a roll of blue 
elastic, with this note: 
“Dear Joey—Sew this 
elastic in the seams of 
your trousers, so that 
you can sit down comfort- 
ably,and thentheywon’t 
feel so tight on the top, 
as I saw they were. 
Your Lovinc GranpMa.” 





Quite a Chronometer 


By Robert E. Lee, 13th Co., 4th 
Battalion, Camp Lee 


Colored soldier —Ser- 
geant,what time yo’ got? 

Sergeant—Why,Felix, 
it is eleven-thirty—al- 
most time for dinner. 

“Sergeant, your watch 
am fast. I’s got eleven- 
twenty.” 

“Felix, that watch of 
yours is no good any- 
way. What kind is it?” 

“This watch am bet- 
ter’n yourn. It’s got a garntee.” 

“What kind of a guarantee?” 

“The garntes on this sez: ‘If shook 
well before looking, it will always be 
found running.’”’ 


Otherwise Afflicted 
By Bruce Cole, Army Y.M.C. A. 94, Camp Dodge, 


owa 
HEN soldiers are sent to the base 
hospital for treatment, they are 
taken first to the receiving ward, where 
they turn in their clothing and valuables 
and receive pajamas and a bathrobe for 
hospital wear. 

A negro soldier was brought in, and 
while a record was being made of his cloth- 
ing and personal effects, an orderly asked 
him if he had pajamas. The darky 
grinned painfully, and said: 

“No, sah, it’s mumps!” 
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Fun from Camp Papers 
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Say, **Ah!’’ 
Y throat felt as if I had swallowed a 
M spiny cactus. My voice sounded like 
a sea-lion. I spoke to my captain. 
He threw mea fish. So I spelled out, with dots 
and dashes, that I wanted to go on sick report. 
O. K. said the K. O. 

I went to the company M.D. 
electric light bulb down my throat. 
lowed it with a mean eye. 

“Say ‘Ah,’” he said. 

I said ““Gwussssh.”” It was all I could say. 

“Sore throat,’ he said, after deliberating 
five or fifteen minutes. He gave me two O. D. 


He pushed an 
He fol- 


The Idea! 
— 
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“Why don’t you enlist?” 


With this horrid war going on?” 
Wadsworth Gas Attack 


“Enlist! 


golusses. Also a scrap of paper. ‘‘ Paint with 
iodine,”’ it said. 

I went to the lair of the hospital corps to be 
painted. Hospital corps men are always cheer- 
ful. The fat one who painted me was chuckling 
gleefully as he tied up the thumb of a man who 
had been too intimate with a mule. 

He also said, ‘Say *Ah.’” I said “Ah.” I 
repeated “‘Ah.”” I prolonged the note. The 
mules in the distance took up the refrain. I 
thought he was admiring my voice. I was 
wrong. Just as I brought *‘ Ah” up to high C, 
he stuffed a bale of cotton soaked in iodine (or 
was it shellac?) down my throat, and began to 
clean me as if I were a rifle barrel. When he 
had presumably removed all the smoke rings, 
he turned me loose. 

I went back to my company street marked 
for “Light Duty.” Visions of blissful bunk 
fatigue took my thoughts from my painted 
throat, which tasted like an incinerator smells. 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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WLDOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$3 $350 $4 $4.50 $5 $6 $7 & $8 
| |W. L. Douglas name and the ; yO 
“(retail price is stamped on the ) 
bottom of every pair of shoes; 
» before they leave the factory. 
The value is guaranteed and | 
the wearer protected against | 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
"The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years ex- 
perience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centres , 
of America. They are made in a well- ~ Best in the World 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by $3 $2.50 $2 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction and 
supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
e retail prices are the same everywhere. They cost no 
more in San Francisco than they do in New York. They 


are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name 
and the retail price is stamped on the bottom and the in- 
side top facing. This is your onl, seman against 
high prices forinjerior shoes. BE RE OF FRAUD. 
Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L.Douglas stores. If not conven- 
ienttocallat W.L.Douglasstore,ask your local dealer forthem. Takeno other 
make. Write for booklet, showing how to ordershoes by mail, postage free. 
President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 


; 
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BOYS SHOES 


While “ bound out” at the age of 11, 
W. L. Douglas was frequently re- 
quired to haul leather and other 
materials in a wheelbarrow a distance 
of about two miles. On one occasion 
he was stop by a charcoal man 
who was so blackened up he did not 
recognize him. It proved to be a 
relative who reported to his mother 
the tasks, far beyond his strength, 

iven L. Douglas to perform and 

e was finally permittedtoreturnhome 

















Cusyright.E \-Seugies Shes Ge 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 

















My top sergeant fixed me with a glittering “The Barracks Wheeze”’ 
eye. “Light duty? Humph!” he said. ‘That By Private Chet Shafer 
means you exercise two horses instead of four.” 310th Sanitary Train, Camp Custer 

‘R. E. C., in The Wadsworth Gas Attack. Battle Cheek, Mich. 

During 
Fifty-Fifty The 

A simple-minded lumberjack from Minnesota Revolution 
at the front with our troops wrote a letter asking Soldiers 
for $50, and addressed it to “‘The Good Lord, Fought 
care of Y. M.C. A., France.” His letter was so For liberty 
simple, direct, and full of faith that the boys It’s the 
around the Y. M. C. A. camp decided to chip in Same 
and send him $25. He acknowledged the money In this war 
with a heart full of thanks but added this post- Only now 
script: It’s 

P. S.—Good Lord: In case you send me any Called 
more money, don’t let it come through the A 
Y. M. C. A., as the last time they held out $25 Pass 





on me.—Camp Dix Times. —Trench and Camp. 
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Amusement 














W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8:30. 
Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2:30 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 


with BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 














NIGHTS 8:30. 
Sat. at 2:30 


By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
WEST 42 ST. 


REPUBLIC W285" fos 


"A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 
and BATH 


with FLORENCE MOORE & JOHN CUMBERLAND 

















“None can afford to miss it ——_-——__ a 
—____—_— all can afford to go” 
“CHEER UP!” || iz, 
DILLINGHAM 
Matinee 
Greatest 
Success Every Day 
‘=e... | HIPPODROME 
Staged by 
R.H. Burnside Seats 6 Weeks Ahead 











COHAN & HARRIS raed Wea Sna'St 22: 
COHAN & HARRIS Present 


Funniest American Comedy of Recent Years 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 


Extremely Novel, Clever Play by HARRY JAMES SMITH 
with GRANT MITCHELL 


va, PLAYHOUSE fin 
THE LITTLE TEACHER 





Greatest Comedy-Drama Since ‘“‘The Music Master 
By Harr Smith, with MARY RYAN 
Evs. 8 Mats. Tues, 


WINTER GARDEN "5... 285! 
AL JOLSON in “SINBAD” 


BOOTH 45th W. of B’way. Mats 


The STUART 
WALKER CO 
in Tarkington's 


Maxine Elliott’s 


y Jame 








Evs. 8:30 


Wed. & Sat. at 2: 30 





39th or. Bway. Evs. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30 





SEVENTEEN 


EYES OF YOUTH iis | 





ASTOR 45th & Bway. stats Wed. & Sat 
Clifton Crawford in FANCY FREE 
CASINO 39th St. & B’ way. 8:15. Matinees 


and Sat. 2:15. 


2:15 





Evs 
Wed 


AN AMERICAN ACE 





Broadway and Thereabouts 


An Intimate Revue of 
the New York Theatres 








Ace, An—Casino. Scenic 
Especially recommended to the 


AMERICAN 
thrills. 
deaf. 

Aprit—Punch & Judy. A dissatisfied 
wife takes a dip into her might-have- 
been-past, and then feels better. 

Army witH Banners, Tuoe—Vieux Co- 
lombier. The author of “The Servant 
in the House,” and similar dramas gets 
careless and has his farcical fling at 
Billy Sunday. 

Bustness BErore 
Film fun. 

CHEER Up—Hippodrome. 
a pet elephant up his sleeve; 
dazzling doings. 

Cuu Cutn Coow—Century. Scrumptious 
visions of the alleged Orient. 

CoprerRHEAD, ‘THe—Shubert. Lionel 
Barrymore does a little conjuring with 
the audience’s emotions. 


PLEASURE—El tinge. 


Houdini hides 
and other 


Cure For Curasies, A—3oQth Street. 
Back to nature, via William Hodge’s 
drawl. 


Eyes or Youta—Maxine Elliott. Drama- 
tic sightseeing excursion into the future. 

Fancy Free—Astor. Clifton Crawford 
helps two damsels have a big time at 
Palm Beach. 

FLto-FLto—Cort. Designed for those who 
crave enlightenment regarding lingerie. 

Gornc Up—Liberty. Frank Craven as a 
high-flyer author who is at last obliged 
to practice what he writes. Also some 
catchy music. 

Hapriness—Criterion. 
lor-made success. 

Heppa GaBLeER—P/ymouth. 
Scandinavian owl, proves 
still a mighty live old bird. 

Her Country—Harrts. An American 
girl has the “honor” of becoming Frau 
Lieutenant Hartling—and then war 
breaks out. 

Jack O’Lantern—Globe. Fred 
indulges in a spring- fever frolic. 

Littte Teacuer, THe—Playhouse. Mary 
Ryan goes into the quiet hills of Ver- 
mont and tames a forest Hercules. 

LompBarpi, Ltp.—Morosco. Pangs and 
panics of an exquisite Wop. 

Man Wuo Stayep at Home, Toe—48th 
Street. <A silly ass turns out to be a 
foxy spy-catcher. 

Maytime—Broadhurst. Musical play of 
quaint old New York, when people dug 
under the apple tree for romance in- 
stead of under the asphalt for gas pipes. 

Mipnicgut Froiic—New Amsterdam 
Roof. The top o’ the evening. 

Orr Cuance, Tue—Empire. Ethel 
Barrymore bandies bon mots with the 
British idle rich. 

On, Lapy, Lapy!—Princess. Enjoyable 
to those who can beg, borrow or steal 
their way into the tiny theatre. 


A Laurette Tay- 


Ibsen, the 
that he is 


Stone 








JUDE 


On, Loox!—Vanderbilt. A bit logy at 
first, but later wakes up and shakes 
itself. 

Parr oF Petticoats, A—44th Street Roof. 
More pep than plot. 

PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD—Green- 
wich Village. Note the nifty nymphs. 

Par.tor, BEDROOM AND Batu—Re public. 
A suite of compromising situations. 

Potty Wita a Past—L yeeum. Ina 
Claire, as a prim minister’s daughter, 
wreaks havoc by donning. a pose of 
French naughtiness. 

Nancy Lee—Hudson. A young southern 
widow errs in the mazes of the wicked 
world. Acting by Charlotte Walker; 
types by Eugene Walter. 

Ratnsow Girt, THe—New Amsterdam. 

Less transitory than most rainbows, 

but equally bright and colorful. 

ALOME—C ‘omedy. Wilde? Oh, very. 

EVEN Days’ Leave—Park. The original 

hiss-the-spy melodrama. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. A young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of mush. 


~ 


S: 
S 


Sick-a-BeEp—Gaiety. An __uproarious 
fraud. 

SinBAD—W inter Garden. We know you, 
Al—Jolson! 

SeuaB Farm, THe—Bijou. Movie 
morals. 


Tartor-Mapre Man, A—Cohan © Harris. 
Strategic advantage of occupying a 
dress suit. 

TiceER Rose—Lyceum. Leonora Ulric 
jilts Willard Mack in the Canadian 
wilds, but he (author as well as actor) 
manages to console himself with the 
royalties. 

Yes or No—Longacre. Janet Beecher 
and Crystal Herne compete in a virtue 
tournament for wives. 

Not That Much 
“Why don’t you ask Miss Fright to marry 
you? Think of all her money!” 
“But I don’t care for money that much.” 
Hard Digging 
“*T think he’s making a tool of his wife.” 
“Yes, poor thing! She has to gouge every 
cent out of him that she needs.” 




















A Valuable Tip 


UDGE was one of the three 
most popular publications in the 
camps in a list including all the 

leading magazines. 
“The happy medium,” Judge, furnishes 
welcome relaxation for war-strung nerves. 
Stick a Ic stamp on the cover of this issue, 
according to postmaster Burleson’s advice,and 


drop in the mail; the Government will send 
it to soldiers or s ailors at the front. Do this 
every week, and you'll make life that much 


cheerier for the men in camp and “over there.” 

Or send us a dollar and a soldier’s or 
sailor’s name and address — either at camp 
or at the front—and we’ll send him the next 
13 issues. Address 





Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Captain—Why are you carrying that bit and 


brace. 
2. G 2..¢. 
Purple Cow 


Member—I’'m goin’ 


to drill.— 


Leave the Table, Archie! 


Visiter—Ah, 


Archie—No’m. 





PROF ESSOR JALKEY 
whose Adam’s apple is 
the most highly trained 
in captivity. 


and has the little man washed 
his face for breakfast ? 
For you.—Chaparral. 


) With the College Wits (9 


Had the Tool 


A Business Habit 
Ike Cohenbaum on guard—Halt—who is it? 
Half-embalmed voice—Frens. 
Ike—Advance, friends, and give 
count.—Froth. 


the 


dis- 


Her Excuse 
“What would your Puritan ancestor say if he 
saw you at the Follies?” 
“Well, he couldn’t make the Indians wear 
any clothes.”—Jack o’ Lantern. 


Intellectual Lights 


PROFESSOR GRUM- 
PER who has figured 
out by the Cesaro 
Method of Partial De- 
rivatives of Laplace Se- 
ries the exact date when 
he will lose his last hair. 











Ah, 


isn’t this cute! 


—s 

















*“* The Curse of Drink”’ 


This picture proved one of Judge's 
most popular subjects and has been 
reprinted, in full colors, mounted on a 
Il x 14, ready for the 
It will be mailed post free 
for twenty-five cents, stamps, 


Judge Art Print 
partment 


heavy mat, 
frame. 


De 
225 Fifth Avenue, 


=—=— 





New York City 
= 











PROFESSOR SPLEEK 
who, although he has 
never been to the Winter 
Garden, was able to 
astonish the world with 


PROFESSOR BLUNK 
whose lectures are un- 
popular, who wears, as 
a safety measure, a col- 
lar into which he can 


retire like a turtle, his thesis: “Studies on 
should anything be Sex in the Hermaphro- 
thrown. dite Mollusk Crepidula 
Plana.” —Tiger. 
And He Has None 
Kaiser—-Quo Vadis, Diogenes, with that lit 
taper? 


Dio—Lookin’ for the Crown Prince’s chin.— 
Punch Bowl. 
Clever Boy 
Officer—-Have you mopped that floor yet? 
Private—No. 
Officer—No, what? 
Private—No mop.—Awegwan. 
She Knew It 
He—Darling, I swear that my love is enduring. 
She (yaw ning)—She certainly is.—Jack 0’ 
Lantern. 
Preferences 
Mabel—I prefer a man with a future; 
men with a past! 
Elise—I'd rather have mine with a present !— 
Punch Bowl. 


I hate 


What Happened 
“Jones went down to the Nemo without any 
money last night.”’ 
“Did he get in on his face?” 
“No, he came out on it.” —Burr. 


Unlucky 
Tommy—Poor old Jenkins was sure unlucky! 
Sammy—How’s that? 
Tommy—Had his head shot off just after he 
finished shaving!—Sun Dial. 











What Is That Awful 











Noise on the Potomac? 


It is Washington waking up. The 
Capital is not only doing great 
things, it is doing funny things. The 
staid and dignified old city on the 
Potomac has become, in many 
ways, a boom town with a new set 
of manners and customs mingling 
with those of the old. 


Frank Ward O’Malley was the man 
to see and report the humorous 
aspect of Washington giddy with its 
sudden stimulation of new peoples, 
new work, new idlenesses. How the 
city is taking care of the sudden in- 
flux of men and women filling posi- 
tions and attempting to fill posi- 
tions and just talking about filling 
positions; how the Capital has 
accommodated itself to an enforced 
abstemiousness; what is _ talkea 
about by the numberless visitors in 
the hotel lobbies and the corridors 
of the government buildings; indeed, 
all Washington, whirling in the 
new storm, is the subject of Mr. 
O’Malley’s joyful book. 


**The War-Whirl in Washington”? is a 
welcome lightening of war burdens from 
abroad. It has 32 illustrations by Tony Sarg. 
It is published by TheyCentury Co., New York 
City, and is sold by all booksellers for $2.00. 
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Fathead! 
Her hushand—Yes, sir! Roosevelt is the most 
bellicose man of this century. 
His (absent-mindedly)—Aren’t 
thinking of Taft, dear?-—Awgwan. 


wife you 


The Comeback 

Stude (facetiously)—This steak is like a day 
ih June, Mrs. Bordem; very rare. 

Landlady (crustily)—And your bill is like 
March weather; always unsettled.—Punch 
Bowl. 

Value of Knowledge 

Sandy—Bill’s geology sure helps him when it 
comes to picking a place to bunk. 

Randy—As how? 

Sandy—He can always tell a soft rock from 
a hard one.—Chaparral. 


A Song 
Handsome He—That dress you wore last night 
was certainly a song! 
Pretty She—So? What song? 


H. H.—“Sweet and Low.” —Awgwan. 













ring 
ing) sent for Free Examination. 
Write ——. for 


828 Wulsin Building 






WHITE 

an 4 ot GEMS 

= Look and Wear Like Diamonds 

Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. Will 

cut glass. Stand acid and fire tests 

y ‘and scratch a file. Any style 14-K solid gold 

, pin or stud, (regular diamond mount- 

io Money in Advance. 

ial prices and free catalog 

LLEY GEM CO., Mfg. _ 
‘Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Woolls Too Dear to Waste | 


Geta 

Piedmont 

Red Cedar 
Chest 







Sent on 
FREE 
TRIAL 
Every w 
man wants 


a Piedmont 
for a gift 


The grandes 
gift tor the money Your choice 
of 90 designs and styles of famous 


ont Red Cedar Chests sent anywhere on 
We pay the freight. 4 Pied 
if in what it saves. Lasts tor 
Protects furs, woolens and plames from mothe, 
Needed in every home. Finest dirt | 
= bey Nene for « 
we td free 
| PIEOMONT. RED ‘Ceoar éntst CO. Dept. 37. Statesville, N. C. 
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15 | dage? free trial, 
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That “Spring Feeling” | 


By E. M. Taytor 
UST when you have become recon- 
ciled to Winter 
And old Age, and aching bones 


And have formed the habit of going home 
and flopping down with a book— 

And have become thoroughly pessimistic 
and comfortable, 

And convinced that the world is going to 
the everlasting bow-wows 

And that you don’t care— 

And that, further, you are glad 
everything is going to the dogs, 

Along comes Spring! 

Along comes Spring—with a blue sky, and 
a few feeble rays of sunlight 

A warm wind, and a darn’ something in the 
air that sets your heart to thumping 

And makes you walk a little faster up the 
street 

Because you 
Something 


that 


there's 
corner 


feel 


around 


that 
the 


sort 0” 
just 





Proresstonat Gotrer (Examining moon through his host’s 


telescope) :—Eh! She’s terrible fu’ o’ bunkers! 











ROMEIKE’S **“Sureau'“° 
BUREAU 

We will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any 
subject on which you may want to be “up-to- 
date." Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Europe is 
searched Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York 











W aiting for you. 
Vhat’s waiting? 
Well—you don’t know, 
you'd know it— 
Perhaps it’s Romance, or Adventure— 
Or perhaps, when you turn that corner, 
vou’ll find that the old familiar street 
has gone—the city has sunk away, 


but if you saw it, 


green lanes have opened up before your 


eyes, the sky is a deeper blue, the wind is 
suddenly softer—and you'll find that 
you have come to the Lando’ Dreams. 


* * * * * 

But you turn the corner—and the same 
dusty street is there 

A cold wind takes away your breath— 


A sign falls down, and a cinder lodges in 
your eye. 


The sun is at just the right angle to half- 


blind you 
And a newsboy sneaks up behind you- 
opens his mouth, and lets loose a roar 
that would make a blood-hound turn 
green with envy— 
“EXTRY! EXTRY!”—yes, extry loudly 
And Romance has fled the streets for the 


time being. 
> ee 8 & @ 


The next day is a little warmer 
This time the sun is really shining- 
‘The wind has quieted down, 


and the 
streets are dry. 

You walk up the street with vour pulses 
humming 


“After all,” you think, “the world is all 
right 
‘All right, all right, absolutely ‘ALL 
RIGHT.” 
And your feet keep time to the words as 
you go. 
‘ * * 


But you go up the damn street, and 
Nothing happens 

Romance is doing a devil’s dance 
around the corner 

But you can’t catch up to her. 

She’s always just around the next 
corner. 

* x « “ 

But do you think, as long as Spring 
lasts— 

That you can settle down 

And pretend that you aren't look- 
ing for something out of the 
ordinary to happen? 

Well, here’s where you’ re fooled- 

For this is what is known 
Spring Fever 

And every Spring you'll feel the 
same way 

Every spring your fool blood will 
dance— 

Your fool heart will thump, 

And your fool feet will itch with the 

suppressed desire to run up the street 


instead of tamely walking. 
* ' * * * & 


as 


But the hot weather will come, later, and 1 


take it all out of you. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its Purity Has Made It Famous” 


| 
| 
| 


| Otherwise 





*‘Hi, there—-come out of thai!” 


| Little did they dream—the small boy running away 
| from home and the deck hand who found him hiaing 
|} under the boat—little did they dream that for this 
small boy this was the beginning of the most dazzling 
career that has ever befallen the lot of any American, 
| That little Mississippi boy in his cheap little clothes, 
| was to stand with the great of the world—was to be 
the companion of kings—was to reign forever a kindly 
spirit in the hearts of the people of all the world. For 
that boy was our own 


MARK TWAIN 


Incomparable, supreme—superb—yet so sublimeh 
simple, so much one of us—our own—that with our 
admiration and our pride is a love greater than words 
can tell. 





The joy of eternal youth is 
in Mark Twain—for he never 
grew up—not in all his sev- 
enty-four years. The feelings 
of eternal truth were in Mark 
Twain, for his was a wisdom 
we just beginning fully 
to know. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 

Mark Twain wanted every- 
one in America to own a set 
of his books. So one of the 
last things he asked was that 


are 


we make a set at so lowa 
price that everyone might 
own one. He said, “Don't 
make fine editions. Don't 


make editions to sell for $200 
and $300 and $1,000. Make 
good be Oks, books good to 
look at and easy to read, 
make their price low.” So 
we have made this set. And 
up to now we have been able 
to sell it at this low price. 

Rising costs make it im- 
possible to continue the sale 
of Mark Twain at a low price. 
New editions will cost very 
much more than this Author’s 
National Edition. Now the 
price must go up. You must 
act at once. You must sign 
and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at a popular 
price, do not delay. This 
edition will soon be with- 
drawn, and then you will pay 
considerably more for your 
Mark Twain. 

SEND COUPON—NO MONEY—TODAY 

HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 


“Hanren & Brorwess, Prnklin Square, New York | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


aA 
ana 





| Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 
volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 
ste —» a in gold, with trimmed edges. If 
will return them at your expense. 

I will send you $1 within five days and $2 
thus getting the benefit 
JUDGE 


works in 25 
| green cloth, 


not satisfactory 


a month for fourteen months, 


of your sale. 4-27 
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April 27, 1918 
A Spring Song 
By Tupor JENKS 
T’S not the kind you think it is, 
| Although it’s by a Bird. 
I call him just a “‘Damthrush,” 
A name you’ve never heard. 
He’s only a small speckled thing 
Whose piping is most shrill. 
He comes each morn near five A.M., 
Close to my window sill. 


And there he calls and yells and squalls 
And chuckles and makes gay, 

While I, inside, am cursing him, 
And wishing him away. 


I cannot sleep, I cannot rest, 
I rise. He flees. And then 

No sooner am J back in bed 
Than /e tunes up again! 


The Wood Thrush is his legal name, 
But since I’ve heard him yell 
I move we dub him “‘ The Damthrush.” 
“Your vote?” 
“Ave, aye!” 
“°T is well!” 


Young wife (distractedly)—Oh, John, John! 
that fat cook you sent up from the agency— 

Husband—Yes, what’s the matter? 

“She’s got wedged in the kitchenette and I 
can’t get her out!” 


Even Up ’ 

Mrs. Willis—When you begin to puff on that 
old thing I can’t help thinking that I wish you 
would get some new pipes. 

Mr. Willis—The same way I feel, dear, when 
I hear you sing. 


Wouldn’t You? 
Chauffeur—What do you do when you run 
over a dog in the country? 
The other chauffeur—Thank God it wasn’t a 
skunk! 


When You Simmer It Down 
“I’m thinking of going into vaudeville.”’ 
“Great Scott, old man, you haven’t a single 
talent!” 
“T know; but I’ve got a silk hat and a dress 
sult. 


Feminism 
Little brother—We'll play we’re married, and 
you say you'll obey me. 
Little sister—Can that caveman stuff! 
a voter! 


I’m 


Changed Control 
Willis—Bump says he lost control of his 
car yesterday. 


Gillis—That’s right. The Sheriff has it now. 
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Helpful Hints 


By P. MetBourNE 


N_ sending books to our soldier boys 
I it may not be amiss to give a few 
helpful hints to the donors as to what 
books are proper. A brief list follows: 
Books on any new religion. It’s a great 
chance. You might convert the whole 
army. 
Books on diseases. It will enable one to 
find out all his ailments. (Mighty few he 
will have time to acquire.) 


Books of statistics, and tax lists. Cal- 
culated to make any man feel like 
fighting. 


Catalogues of hardware, water meters, 
and machinery. Useful to those who in- 
tend after the war to open up business on 
the other side. 

Books on China painting and lacquer 
work. Full of ideas for making gifts to 
send home next Christmas. 

Any city directory. Handy to lug 
around to sit on. 

Immoral novels. As these men and 
boys go to make a supreme sacrifice, 
leaving behind them all they hold dear in 
life, it is quite likely they have depraved 
minds, and would enjoy such reading. 

Books falling to pieces are a potent 
reminder of the decay of all earthly 
things. Very dilapidated books, there- 
fore, would naturally promote religious 
tendencies and should be sent by devout 
persons. 

All books should have the finer pas- 
sages marked, and words especially ap- 
pealing to yourself underscored; also 
comments written on the margin. This 
makes a book so fascinating—to you. 


The Quick and the Dead 


Drawn by Epwarp J. BuRRoweEs 


“Botu oF ’Em Brirpbs” 

















B. Altman & Cn. 


“Gieve” Life-saving 
Waistcoats 


for insuring safety at sea 





are strongly commended to 
the notice of those about to 
embark for war service in 
Europe, inasmuch as the 
‘*Gieve’’ Waistcoat is con- 
ceded to be the most practi-= 
cal and effective life-saving | 
device yet invented, and is | 
now in general use among 
army and navy men. It is 
made on the same lines as 
an ordinary waistcoat, and 
its simple but ingenious 
mechanism is readily avail- 
able for immediate use. 


B. Altman & Co. are the 


authorized distributors 








of the ‘‘Gieve’’ Life-sav- 





ing Waistcoats in the 
United States. 











Madison Avenue- fifth Avenue 
34th and 35th Streets jew Lork 














Death of a Humorist 


Joe A. Cone, a valued contributor to Jupa! 
and a well-known humorist, died on March 28, 


‘following an operation, at St. Raphael’s Hospi- 


tal, New Haven, Conn., aged 50. Mr. Cone, 
who was a popular member of the American 
Press Humorists, was born in Modus, Conn., 
and was the son of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Cone. 
For a period the deceased conducted a humorous 
column in the Boston Herald, and his contribu- 
tions of verse to various magazines for years 
distinguished his amusing individuality. 





When the Legislature ‘‘Sets”’ 


By Pavuune Eccieston Manpico 


UNT SUSAN MARIA confided toa 
A neighbor, Thankful Mindwell, a 

lady of uncertain years and more 
uncertain disposition, that she always 
had a hankering to go to Albany “while 
the legislature was a settin’,”, and as she 
might not have another chance, she was 
going to visit her son and wife in Albany 
right soon. 

“Of course, Uncle Hiram will have to 
go to help me, cause I’m so lame, and I’d 
rather have his help, ’cause if he hurries 
me a mite too fast, I can give him fits, 
and there ain’t no one else would stand 
it,” said Aunt Susan Maria. 

The welfare of the cat was arranged for, 
and the care of the fires during their 
absence provided for, and the old couple 
departed, Aunt Susan Maria telling the 
neighbor she left in charge that if she 
tended to things right smart, she would 
like as not bring her a “souvenir” from 
Albany. 

After her arrival in Albany, Aunt Susan 
made known her desire to visit the legis- 
lature to her daughter-in-law, who agreed 
to personally conduct the tour to a hear- 
ing the following morning. 


“You call this a hearin’?”” Aunt Susan 











** Ladies from Hell”? 


By R. D. Pinkerton 


The “Fighting Scot") 

Mr. Pinkerton was a 
now famous London 
Scottish Regiment, which went into the 
fighting at the very beginning. ‘‘Ladies 
from Hell’? the Germans called the 
Scotchmen in kilts or skirts who came 
tearing through their lines. The Scots 
were in the thick of things from the 
Marne on. Mr. Pinkerton came to know 
war for what it is. The first draught of 
the entire book was done in the midst of 
the terrific conflict, and the book has 
captured the very atmosphere of the 
Western Front. 

The reader will re-live, with the author, 
in minutest detail, his months of training 
and fighting; the reader will become a 
comrade in arms of the captivating 
**Ladies from Hell.”’ 

This Scotchman is a poet at heart. 
There are in his book flashes that trem- 
ble in vividness against the tremendous 
black background. And at the end the 
reader will know more of what war is 
its horrors and its splendors—than he 
ever knew before, unless he already has 
been at the heart of the greatest event 
of modern times. 

The book is a 
octavo, published by 
New York City, and sold by 
stores at $2.00. 


This is war. 
member of the 


handsome illustrated 
The Century Co., 
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sputtered, once she was seated in the 
assembly chamber. ‘“‘Law’s sake! You 
can’t hear yourself breathe to say nothin’ 
about anythin’ that’s bein’ said. Every 
one of these men is smokin’ like a ham 
barrel. When I get back tonight, I 
guess I’ll have to hang myself on the 
clothes line to get the tobacco smoke 
out! But come to think of it, the lines 
are on little wheels, and are so high up it 
would be considerable of a drop for me at 
my time of life.” 

During the hearing an interested spec- 
tator stood directly in the eye path of the 
old lady until she called out loudly, 
“Set down,” and he promptly obeyed, 
much to the amusement of the spectators, 
who were highly entertained by her subse- 
quent remark that “Some folks have 
about as much manners as my under- 
taker’s spotted dog.” 

Aunt Susan asked a man nearby what 
the hearing was all about. He said 
prohibition was the topic, and added 
“The drys are all on this side, and the 


wets on the other.” This evidently 
puzzled Aunt Susan Maria, who re- 
marked: ‘The wets look as dry as the 
others, far as I can see.” 


“They’re wasting so much time talkin’ 
I don’t think they’ll ever do anythin’,” 
she confided in a stage whisper to daugh- 
ter -in-law. 

Soon she announced the prohibition 
argument was too dry for her and asked 
to see the senate, She glanced carefully 
about the upper house and remarked: 
“Life’s full of disappointments.” 

Aunt Susan Maria found a comfortable 
chair and listened carefully during the 
rest of the session. Afterwards she gave 
her views. 

‘I paid close attention so as to be able 
to tell the folks at home what it’s 
all about, but lack-o-mercy me I 
couldn’t find out. What com- 
forted me was that no one else 
seemed to know, either. They 
passed all sorts of bills about ta- 
tooed ladies, and shiftless men, and 
railways, and cities, and foods, 
and cats and dogs, and everything 
which the country got along all 
right without for years, and | 
couldn’t see no special need of, 
evennow. Buta kind gentleman 
near me explained the laws couldn’t 
hurt the state a bit, because next 
year the legislature would unpass 
‘em all and no harm would be 
done. That comforted me, but 
then I got to wondering why 
they have legislatures for anyway, if that 
is true. The only reason I know is that 
the world’s just full of unnecessary things, 
and still it gets along all right. There 
ain’t nothin’ can stop it.” 


One Notion 
Black—What do you think of matrimony? 
White—I think it is an example of the 
high cost of kissing! 




















“No Man’s Land” 


By David Robinson 


Ts clever picture, in full colors, just as it 
appeared on the cover of a recent issue of 
JUDGE, mounted on a heavy mat, 11 x 14, ready 
for framing, makes an attractive decoration for 
any man’s “Land.” 

It will be mailed post free upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents, cash or stamps. Write 


Judge Art Print Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Made on the Premises 
Prohibitionist (gleefully)—The whole United 
States will soon be bone dry. Then what will 
you do? 
Old toper—Drink some grape juice, swallow 














a yeast-cake, and sit around till the gol durned 
stuff ferments. 


Another Case of German Barbarism 
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NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


In the center of everything. Large. well lighted and com 
Hot and cold running water in every foom. 
having direct Subway connection with all rall- 
and ferries. Roof garden. Club breakias. 
Rooms without bath, $1.50; with bath 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager. 
———- 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. rite for *‘Needed Inventions” and “How @ 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ Randolph & 00+ 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


Only hotel 
road stations 
Special luncheons. 

$2.00 per day and up. 
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From a Sinner’s Diary 


¥ By Lynetre FREEMIRE 66 99 
: BET I saw a fellow the other night who | 


felt as much out of place as an onion a 


at a honeymoon after he’d thought it 
| Send a Box to your Soldier Boy 


over. At a dance, after a mixed-up set, 
the caller asked, ““Got your pardners?” 
“T got a better one,” he answered. 
Wouldn’t it be funny, and amazing, ° 
and amusing if someone would own right i Lime Tabs 
up to you and act honest? Who’ll practice 5c. Fruit L T b 
it with me? emon a 
You’ve got to know a lot to be a real Tablets Ss 
Clove Tabs 
& 
Anise Tabs 
Orange Tabs 
Butter Tabs 
Assorted Tabs 
















success at playing the fool. Packed Right 


He who made the berry made the snail 
hangin’ to it. 

I always saved so I could waste some- 
* where else, same as everybody. 

When a sinner has to take his, it’s 
labelled punishment. The same dose 
served a saint is a test of grace. 

Don’t wail when it quits growing. 
ea Steam up and harvest what there is. 
mag People so pleasant Sundays aren’t 
ready always much good through the week. 
ion for Fools are full of “copy” which the wise 
translate. 
cipt of I presume we antidote everybody else’s 
ite wishes same as they do ours. 
It’s likely Love will never monkey 
ent around me again. I know the hypocrite 
City too well. But if he does I shall untangle 
myself from Duty and go tag right along. 
Same as I always have. 

I’m going to live a little as I go along, Eighteen 5c packages 

ither here or somewhere else, or start | } ; : ; ; 

United | srl cots. Ven uot ailan i edt At your druggist for 90c, or send us $1.00 and we will send it prepaid. 
hat will : dp oe it, nor see it, nor hear it The soldier cannot drink water. It disagrees with him. 
swallow it | ponding ae to your face it’s The English have found sour hard candy a ‘‘Godsend.” 
durned likely an endearment. If to your back, 
I dunno. 

We all need it. But if we had to wait 
till we deserved it, who’d have it? 

Wanto and Haveto don’t come hold- 
ing hands very often. 

If you’d do the best you could every | 520 West 36th Street, New York City 


For twenty years ‘‘King of Caramel Makers"’ 
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minute, every second, the end would 
be something wondrous. 

Housework is to me what Joliet prison 
was to the old darky—I'd like to be so | 























far from it that it would cost $9 to send | Sometimes I think it would be nicer , More and more they’ll remember only 
me a postcard. for everybody to have a share than for that. 

If you don’t practice any taking com- me to have it all. You eye me as if I’d cheat, and say, | 
fort till you’re 75, learning don’t seem to Deal ’em something pleasant when it | will if I can. 
come easy. ' isn’t so much harder than unpleasant. | Seems so some folks I know must have 





money. I’ve paid it and lent it to ’em 
for years, yet I never heard anyone talk 
who’d seen ’em pay out a cent. 














HIS ° . ° f ll ] "Tis hard to prove things against the 
— amusing picture In Full CO1Ors, | man with the most money. 

Iphia 9x12, mounted on a heavy | eS We 

., roe mat, ready for the frame, will be “T can’t presizely make up my mind about 
baad . my baby, Rowdy,” obfuscatedly admitted Mr. 
with bat sent postpaid for twenty-five cents Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “This 
— | morning he chopped off the cat’s tail wich the 





OF SOME “War seiiaie : Judge Art Print Department | hatchet and then stole my watch off’m the 


may bring stand-table and hid it so’s I hain’t found it yet. 

“How & 4 ° | : - 
| tk Ob. 225 Fifth Avenue New York City | I don’t know whether to make a doctor or a 
| lawyer out of the little cuss when he grows up.” 
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Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
This clever picture, in full 
colors, 11x14, mounted on a 
heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid for 
twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINT 
DEPARTMENT 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
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Spring a La Mode 


By Corinne Rockwe.t Swain 


OBINS are caroling, chills disperse; 
Novel the modes that are met in town! 
Nancy is robed as a Red Cross nurse, 
Maud is in Messenger-Service brown, 
Annabel cans, in a housewife’s gown, 
Dorothy’s chic, in her Girl Scout gear, 
Ruth as a flier has won renown— 
Where are the frills of yester-year? 


Mother goes marketing every morn; 

Down to the Arsenal Maybelle tramps; 
Molly’s in overalls, planting corn; 

Sue in the farmhouse cleans the lamps; 

Peggy makes goodies for training-camps— 
These are the fashions that bless and cheer! 

Father is harvesting Savings Stamps; 
Where are the frills of yester-year? 

Plenty of It 

“He says there are no words for such deep 
affection as he has for her.” 

“Just the same his lovemaking is creating : 
lot of talk hereabouts.”’ 


- 

















“The mission of this paper is to preach the 
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g spel of cheerfulnes f. 
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His Sign of Spring 


By Liste Be 


HEY were talking about the first 
signs of spring, but the man who 
lives in a hotel really told the best 

story. 

“There’s just one infallible sign in our 
family,” he said. “It’s my wife’s win- 
dow-ledge refrigerator. You see, it’s 
beginning to migrate.” 

The group showed signs of interest. 

“T ought to explain that we have an 
electric grill, and we often achieve a bite 
of luncheon in our room. My wife keeps 
the indispensables on the window sill— 
one half-pound print of butter, one can of 
condensed milk, one bottle of salad 
dressing, you know the sort of stuff. 

** As long as the weather is cold, she can 
plant that assortment in one window and 
let it stay. When the days begin to get 
springy, however, she has to shift her base 
of supplies to dodge the sun. Every- 
thing has to rotate to keep in the shadow. 
I’ve noticed that wifey is starting to 
mobolize, so spring is surely on its way. 

“By the way,” he added, “it takes an 
experienced woman to manage the win- 
dow-ledge refrigerator. We had a sad 
experience this winter. My wife had 
left some butter outside in a saucer, cov- 
ered over with acup. A high wind came 
up during the night. (It must have been 
a high wind. We live on the fourteenth 
floor.) 

“That window-ledge was barer thar 
old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard by 
morning. I traced bits of cup and 
saucer clear to the elevated, where the 
scent was lost. And I'll wager there’s 
drawn butter sauce on some of the tenth 
floor windows to this day.” 


Those Flat Dwellers 
Husband—The whole apartment smells of 
cooking. Didn’t you have sense enough to 
open the window? 
Wife—That’s just it; I did open the window. 
And you are smelling a dozen other suppers. 


To Little Willie 
Don’t pester Mamie Sorreltop 
\bout her red, red hair. 
She'll marry you when you’re both grown, 
And then, you bet, you'll care! 


A Glaring Error 
Goody—I told the young man he should be 
as one who seeketh the light. 
Buddy—Great Scott! You'll find him 
around the Great White Way too often as it is. 








If you want to become close 
friends of the heroes and hero- 
ines of the screen that you have 
seen in the theaters, you can 
meet them all in Film Fun. 
Incidentally you will get a; 
generous share of good, hearty 
laughter along with a lot of 
striking pictures of the big plays 
soon to be released. 


The following, in the May 
issue (wow on sale), are unusually 
interesting and instructive: 


ILLUSTRATED FEATURES: 

Comments of a Free Lance 

The Magic of a Smile 

How to Grow Thin—W hile You 
Wait Fatty 

The Celluloid Drama in Japan—G. Sasao 

Advantages of Screen Over Stage—E sie FERGUSON a 

Why I Want to Work for Uncle 
Sam 


by Linpa A. GRIFFITH 
—MARGUERITE CLARK 


Roscoe) ARBUCKLE 


Peart Wuitt 
Horace D. AsHTox 
SHIRLEY Mason 
-THe Eprtor 


Microscopic Movie Marvel 
The Evolution of a Star 
The Blue Bird for Happiness 


Also timely editorials, verse 
and ‘* funnygraphs.’’ 


Ten Cents a Copy 
at all the newsstands 

















Hotel Marseilles 


Broadwap and 103 Street Mew Work City 


A MAGNIFICENT FIREPROOF HOTEL 
SUBWAY ENTRANCE AT. DOOR 


Room & Bath, $2.50 per day up 


CLIFFORD A. STORM, MGR. 
Booklet on request 








One Dollar a Year 


FILM FUN 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
en ee en, 
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Fact That Puts Fiction To The Blush’ 


Who Was He-—this lonely figure 
of France who yoo one of the greatest 
Why after over two hundred years does 


( n 


standing on the rampart of a castle on an island off the coast 

mysteries, one of the most inex xplicable crimes of 

he still excite such intense interest and retain so strong 
1 hold on the imagination? Why does he always arouse a 

feeling of terror that will not down? 

What was his past? Was it the dissolute life of the courtier? Was 


it the intrigues of the diplomat? Did some fair one within the hallowed circle of 





(WAAR 


history?! 


royalty love not wisely but too well? 

Read the story of the ‘“ Man in the Iron Mask,” giving facts hitherto un- 
known, by that great weaver of word pictures, the irresistible ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS, in his 


The Celebrated Crimes of History 


Never Before Translated 














































‘ 
The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail 
2 with keen delight this, the first, and absolutely the on/y complete and unexpurgated translation ~ 
3 of Dumas’ Les Crimes CELEBREs, now for the first time available at a price within the reach 
‘lose of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, 
which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to 
eTo- offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers of books as works of 
art. The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design, as 
have illustrated in cut below, with monogram in Gold Field. The printing is large and clear, and 
the paper all that could be desired. The eight volumes are finished with Real Geld Tops. The 
can illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques 
Wagrez, and the specially designed Renaissance SEEING IS 
‘un. title pages are by Giraldon. BELIEVING 
> 5 : > rm . 
et a Dumas’ Masterpiece THE $ 1 
arty CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIsS- Isall you need 
nn , ° ° . send now,with 
TORY is considered by many in France ie eannen 
C of : as Dumas’ masterpiece. The highest But be sure to 
° ° a "4 sence to-day 
] . : praise has been bestowed on it by \ We don't 
p) ays = : . 2 o] ° . ‘ want to di 
7 Andrew Lang, Robert Louis Stevenson, cemaies ‘van 
and other competent judges among as 20 often 
. . . y . ° lappensto 
English litterateurs. Was it for reasons applicants for 
\ = . . F our! dB 
May ; 2 of state that the French so jealously @ a oe 
all =e guarded this treasure that over half a © soo tele, “To 
aay doesn t 
Yi 3 century had elapsed before it was given mean next 
. : to the English reading world—and then nae y me 
: through the enterprise of an American ing. You'll 
Mt é never or £1 
publisher? as i a al yourself if you 
Think of a fasci- let this oppor 
en e nating new histor- tunity pass 
« | | TheLicentious Court Nothing inthe Whole ici <cric. « ne elive 
which only the eas pre 
, A ay press prepaid 
— of the Borgias World Like Them titi) oie Andwe refund 
_ > . P . > . P aoe — your money if 
rhe value of this series, historically, “Great crimes have played so large a part few among Eng- you're not 
may be judged when it is known that _ in the world’s history that one cannot obtain lish — here- satisfied. 
there are nearly eight hundred personages 4 thorough knowledge of past times without ‘pm a a | 
he, bs a . > © 99 . an . cno ec e é 
and places introduced, many identified — the aid of such a book as this” —Says THE ‘ries full of he 
: > : “ "OWT VOPR — —" owing series Tull of the 
with the most famous scenes in mediwval NEW YORK HERALD, recently reviewing} man. interest 
and later history, while others take the THE ELEBRATED C RIMES Ol! HIS appeal, by your : 
reader off the main thoroughfare among TORY. Phe lover of History 1S enraptured favorite author, e 
the by-paths of historical events. Bril- with the wealth of facts, from new authori-  yjvacious, witty, 
verse liantly worked into a vivid picture of the Us, brought to bear by Dumas upon the life ardent, brilliant, 
; of the charming and beautiful but indiscreet — big-hearted Alex- = 








crimes of 
Borgias, 


vices and 
the 


Dark Ages are the 


that extraordinary family, 


and ill-fated Mary Stuart as Queen of France 
and Scotland. Read the story of her amours, 


andre Dumas,who 
gave you your first 





that furnished one Pope of Rome, and : d , al taste for E 
: I : ; and of her barbarous imprisonment and mur- ul taste for Euro acd 

some of the blackest pages in history. * : : - pean history while following the 
H hol ’ derous execution, which constitute one of adventures of D’Artagnan and 2 

ere we > ole ( ous, . cL: , “ pata — : \ “ 

we aoe t - “y ne al er . the greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas The Three Musketeers, and the | _ 
poisonous crew pictured with all the snap alone can tellit. There is no other work like heroes and heroines in his other er” 

matchless romances! And all 


and vim which only Dumas could put 
interested him 


this. Nowhere else can you get so intimate 


yours at a really nominal price! 


L ee” 





into subjec ts which : a view of the men and women whose mis- 
Cesar, Rodrigo (Alexander VI), Fran- — deeds in every quarter of Europe, from Rus BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. J. 4-27-18 
» ‘ ‘ if ‘ ay . oe" t Tr . 11:6 Brunswick Bidg ‘ew York City 
cesco, an - be: < ( ( ~praved Sli u <u t SC re < ; 
° d the . vutiful ° - ley " a to Spain, from 7 urkey o Scotland, have Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 8 volume set of Dumas’ ‘‘Celebrated 
Lucrezia, with the intrigues and de contributed so much of tragedy to the ro Crimes,” to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full special price, 
$13,00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following receipt of books 


baucheries of the medizval papal court 


mantic portion of the history of the Old 
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